GENERAL LIBRARY, 
UNIV. OF MICH, 


MAY 15 1905 


New England 
and National 


VOL. LXI, Whole No. 1529. BOSTON, MAY 11 1905. WHEELY | Cents. 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS JUST PUBLISHED 


IN SCHWARTZ’S FIVE LITTLE STRANGERS, 40 cents 
SCOBEY & HORNE’S STORIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 40 cents 


HOLDER’S HALF HOURS WITH THE LOWER ANI- 
1905 MALS, 60 cents 


BOSTON, July 11 to 27 THE CHILD’S DAVID COPPERFIELD AND OLIVER 


19 TWIST (Severance), 40 cenis 
CHICAGO, August 7 to BALDWIN’S THE FAIRY READER, 35 cents 


That the instruction given at the sessions of this WALKER’S OUR BIRDS AND THEIR NESTLINGS 
school will be most practical in character will appear 


from the fact that among the numerous and distin- 60 cents 
guished members of the faculty are the following 
Supervisors of Music in the Public Schools: READING published 
by the American Book Company number 152 volumes, 
Walter Alken, Cincinnatl on all subjects and for all grades. They are interest- 
Mrs. Frances Elliott Clarke, Milwaukee ing in subject-matter and simple and attractive in 
Charles I. Rice, Worcester style. Most of them are profusely illustrated; all 
Joseph Mischka, Buffalo are carefully printed and substantially bound. A 
Y classified and graded list with suggested courses for 
Emory P. Russell, Providence em and ungraded schools, and an illustrated 
Hollis E. Dann, Ithaca, N. Y. descriptive catalogue, will be gladly sent free to any 
For circulars and full information, address the company. address on request. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


For the most successful Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, a book for each school year. Nichols’s 
text-books in the sub- Progressive Arithmetic, in three books. Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course 
jects examine in English,— First Book — Language Lessons — English Grammar. Stone’s History 
of England, new edition, enlarged and brought strictly up to date. 


Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston New York Chicago 


JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


New edition with additions on 


CITY GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR NEW DEPENDENCIES 


By D. S. SANFORD, Principal of the Brookline, Mass., High School 
$1.00 net, postpaid 


“I think the work of revision exceedingly well done, and have nothing to write except words of commendation.” 
— Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


“The best geographies used 
in the American schools or 
in any other schoole.”’ 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President of Harvard University 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY > 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


An unrivaled two-book series admirably adapted to 
every requirement of geography teaching. 


The most widely-used text-books on the subject. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, they have been 
adopted in more than 80% of the schools of the 
state. 


An illustrated announcement showing some 
of the reasons for the continually increasing 
popularity of Frye’s Geographies will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PRUVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 
\ 


is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 — from type- 
written original, we will ship 

complete duplicator, cap size, 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 333%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I .—First Year. . ‘ Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II —Second Year Per Copy  .25 
BOOK — Third Year . Per Copy -30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year Per Copy .45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . PerCopy  .45 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . Per Copy .45 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy +25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


*13 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YOP* 


EIMER & AMEND 


~~ Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Selinsgrove, borough, for family of early scitlers. 

Sellersville, borough, anglicized form of Zoellers, fam- 
ily of early settlers for whom it was named. 

Sewickley, borough, “sweet water.” 

Shamokin, borough, from Schahamock ‘“‘place of eels.” 

Sharpsburg, borough, for James Sharp. 

Shenandoah, borough, “sprucy stream,” or “a river 
fiowing alongside of high hills and mountains,” or ‘a 
daug>ter cf the ¢tars.” 

Sineshequin, village, “‘mysterious rattle.” 

Shickshinny, borough, protected by a cordon of hills 
of five summits, ‘‘five mountains.” 

Shippensburg, borough, for an early proprictor. 

Shippenville, borough, for Judge Shippen. 

Shirleyshurg, borough, for General William Shirley, 
early goverror of Massachusetts. 

Shohokin, stream, “‘where there is glue.” 

Shohola, stream; Shohola Falls, village, ““‘weak, faint.’” 

Sinnemahoning, stream, “stony lich.” 

Sissowkissink, creek, from Shihuwen “place of black 
ducks 

Skippack, stream and village, from Schki-peek, ‘pool 
of stagnant, offensive water.” 

Slateford, village, centre cf manufacture of school 
slates. 

Slatirngton, borcugh, on account of extensive slate 
quarries. 

Slipperyrock, stream and borough, from Indian Wesch- 
ach-achapochka, meaning “slippery rock.” 

Smethport, borcugh, for Theouore Smeth, a friend of 
the original proprietor. 

Smiths Ferry, village, for Jesse Smith, the man who 
established the ferry. 

Snowden, township, for Judge Snowden. 

Snyder, county; Snydertown, borough, for Governor 
Simon Snyder. 

Somerset, cuunty, for county in England, 

Souderton, borough for a family of early settlers. 

State College, borough, seat of State College of Agri- 
culture, 

Steelton, borough, on account cf the shops and works 
near there. 

Stockport, town, for town in England. 

Stoystown, borough, for early settler and Revolution- 
ary officer, John Stoy. 

Strouds»>urg, borough, for Colonel Jacob Stroud. 

Suilivan. county, for Major-General John Sullivan. 

Summit Hill, borough, because of its elevation. 

Sunbury, borough, for a village on the Thames. 

Susquehanna, river, county, and borough from sucka- 
hanre, “water.” 

Swanville, village, for John L. Swan. 

Swarthmore, borough, for district in England. 

Tamanend, village, for an Indian chief, “beaver-like,”’ 
or “amiable.’ 


Tamaqua, borough, “hbeaver-stream.”’ 
Tankhanna, creek, “the smaller stream.” . 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Juvenile Court, Denver. 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 
[ Editorial. ] 


The half has not been told of the almost miracu- 
lous achievement of Ben ‘B. Lindsey, the unassum- 
ing, unpretentious, noble Denver judge whose work 
is comparable to that of Booker T. Washington 
and Jacob Riis, Jane Addams and William R. 
George. 

The first juvenile court was established in 
Chicago in 1899—only six years ago—and now 
nineteen, states have a juvenile court law and 
twenty-six cities have such a court. Nearly all the 
large cities are included, Boston being the strange 
exception. The day is not distant when practically 
every city will have this noble mission of mercy to 
children. 

A half day with Judge Lindsey was without ques- 
tion the most inspiring and encouraging of any I 
have spent. One needs to be in the court room, in 
the judge’s chambers, and in the probation officer’s 
rooms, where they can produce the records from 
the first to illustrate any point, in order to get the 
full significance of the movement. 

This juvenile court is for prevention rather than 
punishment. 

It is directed much more to the parents and guar- 
dians than to the children. 

It deals with the tempter more than with the 
tempted. 

It seeks the earliest offence rather than the later, 
eliminates the criminal microbe before it lays hold 
of the system. : 

It disintegrates the gang before it is organized. 

It allows no one to testify against another. 

One is a juvenile until he is seventeen. 

Does it actually prevent crime? Most decidedly 
it does. There is one notorious district in Denver 
iknown as the track tract. Until the establishment 


of this court there were almost daily complaints of 
stealing brass and robbing cars of wheat, which was 
put into bags for the home. Life was a burden to 
the police of that district, who could rarely catch 
anyone at it and were harassed by the impudence 
and insults of the boys. The clerk looked back over 
the records for several recent months without find- 
ing one complaint even. Isn’t that remarkable? 
Hew was it accomplished? 

Prior to the establishment of the court there was 
never. an arrest for stealing coal. That was merely 
a pleasant childish diversion, and many families 
were almost entirely supplied with coal picked up 
from or about the cars. Here they learned to steal 
and became frequenters of the tracks. This has 
been absolutely stopped, and with it the other rob- 
beries ceased. 

How can the parents be reached? Judge Lind- 
sey holds that some one is responsible for the good 
behavior of every child. He has a parent or guar- 
dian, an older brother or sister. If he has not, then 
some one must be made responsible for him. 

The policeman does not arrest the child for steal- 
ing coal, but he gets his name and residence, and 
the name of his parent or guardian, who is arrested 
and brought into court. He may be fined $25, but 
if so, the payment is suspended on condition that 
his child is kept away from this temptation. If in 
this the father fails, he is brought into court again— 
always on a Friday—and is sentenced to thirty days 
in jail for failure to take care of his family properly, 
but is told that only three days will be required of 
him,—Friday, Saturday, and Sunday,—and for the 
other twenty-seven days sentence will be suspended 
previded he keeps his child away from temptation. 
This usually settles the case of that child for all 
time. 

Can the tempter be reached? Certainly. The 
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state law, drawn largely at the instigation of Judge 
Lindsey, is most emphatic as to the responsibility of 
the tempter. 

“The words ‘delinquent child’ shall include any 
child sixteen (16) years of age or under such age 
who violates any law of this state or any city or vil- 
lage. ordinance; or who is incorrigible; or who 
knowingly associates with thieves, vicious or im- 
moral persons: or who is growing up in idleness or 
crime ; or who knowingly visits or enters a house of 
ill-repute; or who knowingly patronizes or visits 
any policy shop or place where any gambling device 
is, or shall be, operated; or who patronizes or visits 
any saloon or dram shop where intoxicating liquors 
are sold; or who patronizes or visits any public 
pool room or bucket shop; or who wanders about 
the streets in the night time without being on any 
lawful business or occupation; or who habitually 
wanders about any railroad yards or tracks, or 
jumps or hooks on to any moving train, or enters 
any car or engine without lawful authority; or who 
habituaily uses vile, obscene, vulgar, profane, or in- 
decent language, or is guilty of immoral conduct in 
any public place or about any schoolhouse. Any 
child committing any of the acts herein mentioned 
shall be deemed a juvenile delinquent person, and 
shall be proceeded against as such in the manner 
hereinafter provided. A disposition of any child 
under this act, or any evidence given in such cause, 
shall not in any civil, criminal, or other cause or 
proceeding whatever in any court be lawful or 
proper evidence against such child for any purpose 
whatever, excepting in subsequent cases against the 
same child under this act. The word ‘child’ or 
‘children’ may mean one or more children, or the 
word ‘parent’ or ‘parents’ may mean one or both 
parents when consistent with the intent of this act.” 

The court can interpret the meaning of 
“immoral,” and Judge Lindsey gives it a stringent 
interpretation, making it mean cigarette smoking or 
the selling or giving of cigarettes, or being with 
those who smoke them. The week I was in Judge 
Lindsey’s court he had sent three dealers to jail for 


- selling cigarettes to lads of sixteen. One of these 


men was a grocer, a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the merchants swarmed the judge’s 
chambers for leniency, but in vain. The sentence 
was for sixty days, but forty-five days were to be 
suspended. There will be no more selling of cigar- 
ettes to sixteen-year-old young men, though the 
word cigarette is not in the statute books. 

Is it possible to disintegrate the gang, to elimi- 
nate the criminal microbe before it lays hold of the 
system? Certainly. A gang of boys in a notorious 
district was broken up when it began to tease a 
three-legged dog and haze its gouchy owner. The 
judge wrote a personal letter to several of the boys, 
and invited them to come to court and talk with 
him about certain troubles in that community, and 
they all came. They were young, they had not 
gotten organized, they had no leader, they had no 
plans; if left a few weeks they would have been 
closely organized. The fun with that dog was a 
good rallying point for a gang. 

Why not let the young fellows testify? Be- 
cause it is unhealthy for the telltale, because it 
would make life unbearable when he went back to 


his fellows. No boy has the slightest fear that any 
fellow is going to “tell on him” when arrested. 
They are never put through any terrors to force a 
confession. 

The day before I was there the judge had a 
sixteen-year-old boy who was the most accom- 
plished liar he had ever met. The judge did not sit 
on the bench, but took a chair on the floor of the 
court room dnd gave a chair to the lad, and just 
talked with him. It was an hour and a quarter be- 
fore he got a truthful word from the fellow. He 
did not accuse him of lying, nor did he get irritable, 
but just kept talking it over with the fellow, who 
prided himself on the way he was fooling the judge, 
but at length he had twisted himself all up so that 
escape was impossible. Then he saw how shrewd 
the judge had been, and he gave up and told the 
whole truth freely. 

When a boy needs to be sent to the juvenile 
home at Golden he is given a note and his car fare, 
and is sent up there alone. No officer accompanies 
him, no handcuffs are on him. No person on the 
train suspects that he is going to take his sentence. 

There were 192 on probation the day I was in 
the court. Of these, 156 are in school, and thirty- 
six at work. These have to report on Saturday 
morning once in two weeks unless especially ex- 
cused because needed at their work. The court 
room is entirely transformed. Every court chair is 
removed as is every table. The judge’s desk is not 
movable, so a green cloth is thrown over it as 
thongh ready for sweeping. Then 200 folding 
chairs are brought, and the judge stands on a level 
with the boys, and he says that he just gives them 
a good Sunday school talk. The Saturday before I 
was there he had talked about whispering in 
school. Told them that it was really violating their 
parole, for it was mischievous, that it made trouble 
for the teacher, and compared it to stealing coal on 
the railroad tracks, a starting on the wrong road. 
They listen as though their life hung on it. He gets 
down into their everyday life. 

One night he was at a banquet at the Brown 
Palace hotel, and coming down from the ban- 
queting hall after 1 a. m. he saw many women on 
their knees scrubbing the marble floors. The other 
banqueters went home, but the judge stopped and 
talked with every one of these women. They had 
twenty-six boys under seventeen. Many of them 
had been in his court, several were then on proba- 
tion. He knows all of these boys by name, and 
talked their cases over. Talked with the mothers, 
mostly widows or deserted by their husbands, 
about their own hard life. This furnished him a 
topic for a good talk to the boys on the hard time 
some of their mothers had to support them. 

Of the 192 probationers, thirty-four were 
brothers; i. e., seventeen of them had a brother in 
trouhle with them. 

During the vear 1904 there were 552 delinquent 
children brought into court. Of these, 379 were 
placed on probation, and 191 were cases dismissed 
without even so much as a probation sentence. It 
was considered by Judge Lindsey as a sufficient 
warning that they had been brought before him. 
Thirty-two, or less than 6 per cent., were sent to the 
Industrial home. 
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Of the 552 but seven were on any serious charge. 
Think of a city of nearly 200,000, and a city like 
Denver, in which for a year but seven lads of six- 
teen and under were arrested for any serious charge. 

The court “sentenced” 975 of the boys, or rather 
the hoys 975 times, to take a bath. This is not a fair 
statement, as they usually asked to have a bath. 

The judge and Miss Gregory secured positions 
for 166 boys, practically every one of whom is in- 
dustrious. They got them into the best shops and 
stores of the city. 

They helped 153 needy boys, and got clothing for 
585. 

They wrote 2,691 letters to the boys in 1904, and 
forty-three to parents. 

There were thirteen fathers and seven mothers 
fined for the wrong-doing of. their children, while 
twenty-three other fathers and twelve other mothers 
were brought into court for this cause. 

Every month they print a private list of every 
child on probation, give the residence, the school 
each is in, or the place where he works. If on any 
day one of these 192 boys does not show up at 
school or shop the judge, or, strictly speaking, Miss 
Gregory, is notified by telephone, and one or two 
men are started after him, and usually within an 
hour he is back at school or shop. Knowing that 
this will be so there is almost no temptation to 
truancy. It is not as elsewhere, probable that they 
will have a day or two of fun before the day of 
reckoning comes. There is no fun in store for them, 
and so they do not try for it. 

Two boys were caught in connection with some 
“fun.”’ They were ready to tell all about it, but the 
judge would not let them give the name of any boy 
who was “in it,’ but he wrote two letters, one for 
each boy, and told them they might show it to the 
boys, and the boys might come or not as they 
chose. They all came, seven of them; the gang was 
disintegrated, and the broken glass was set at their 
expense, and no one was even put on probation. 

In one of these cases the mother came along 
with her boy to tell the judge that her boy was not 
in it, that he never was in any mischief, that he was 


an angel and much abused by the other boys. The ' 


judge paid no attention to her, but bade her be 
seated while he began talking with the boy, who 
forthwith began to tell the judge of all the mischief 
he had ever been in, and his irate mother couldn’t 
stop him. 

Two years ago the Juvenile Improvement Asso- 
ciation was formed. It was made up of those citi- 
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zens who had from time to time assisted the juvenile 
court in some of its relief work. 

Some of the ladies of the Women’s club secured 
bathing facilities at the Delgany district boys’ club, 
in the old Railroad Mission church, at Eighteenth 
and Wazee. A small fund was available to employ 
a good woman to look after the boys at this club, 
and, with the help of the probation officers, much 
good was accomplished. 

About two years ago the anti-crap shooters’ 
union was organized, and for a time crap shooting 
was considerably on the wane. One day while two 
attorneys were busily consulting with the judge in 
his chambers, a little newsboy with papers under 
his arm burst into the room with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. He threw himself on the 
judge’s desk broken hearted. 

“Why, Bennie,” said the judge, “what’s the 
matter?” 

“Oh, jedge,” said Bennie, between his sobs, “I’se 
jest given the cop the hot foot. Yer knows we 
joined the anti-crap shooters’ union and cut out 
the craps till a while ago I met a big nigger in the 
alley, and he bet three against one, and I couldn't 
stand the temptation to get in a game, and the cop 
came along and pinched the bunch. But I tells yer, 


jedge, I’m a weak kid; I ain’t no bad kid, and if 


ye let me go dis time I'll never do it again.’ 

The boy simply beat the policeman to the court. 
The boy thought he would not be blamed for giv- 
ing the “cop” the “hot foot” under such circum- 
stances. 

The judge and Miss Gregory have organized the 
boys into a Juvenile Improvement Association, 
Around his table recently might have been seen six 
little fellows not over tidy in appearance. They 
were intensely interested as the judge showed them 
pictures of backyards dilapidated and dirty before 
the boys took hold, and the same yards neat and 
orderly, adorned by flowers and vines. It is such 
work that the Juvenile Improvement Association 
expects to undertake, and the boys are counted on 
to become interested, 

This is fairly interesting reading, but it is tame 
as compared with being in the court room, in the 
judge’s chambers, and in Miss Gregory’s office, and 
getting at the facts with the records and details all 
at hand. The city that does not have a juvenile 
court is publicly criminal, and one that has a court 
in name and not in fact is scarcely less so. 

[The term boy is used throughout this story, al- 


though there is an occasional girl brought into 
court. ] 


LIVE THY CREED. 


Be what thou seemest; live thy creed; 
Hold up te earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s step be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above when this is past 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow truth, if thou the truth wouldst reap; 

Who sows the false shall reap the vain: ey 
Erect and sound the conscience keep; 

From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


—-Horatio Bonar. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN IRISH. 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


The people who have come to this country from 
lreland have contributed to the stock of our com- 
mon citizenship qualities which are essential to the 
welfare of every great nation. 

They are a masterful race of rugged character— 
a race the qualities of whose womanhood have be- 
come proverbial, while its men have the elemental, 
the indispensable, virtues of working hard in time 
of peace, and fighting hard in time of war. 

No matter what the amount of material pros- 
perity may be, no matter what amount our achieve- 
ments in art and literature may be, it does not count 
if the nation loses its elemental virtues. When our 
men are no longer ready to work hard in peace and 
to fight hard in war the race is in a poor way, and 
it won’t have the respect of anybody because it 
won't deserve the respect of anybody. 

We must avoid brawling and quarreling; we must 
avoid speaking disrespectfully to others and acting 
offensively to our neighbors, but we must make it 
evident that we wish peace not because we are 
afraid, but because we think it right. We must not 
wrong anybody, but [with emphasis on every 
word | we should be perfectly competent to hold our 
own. And never was the time when it was not true 
of the average citizen of Irish birth or parentage 
that he did not come up to this standard—that he 


- was not ready to work hard in peace and fight hard 


in war. 

The Irishmen have proved themselves more than 
soidiers—that is, I mean they have proved them- 
selves capable of much in addition to being soldiers. 
In every walk of life men of this blood have stood, 
and now stand, pre-eminent as statesmen and as 
soldiers, on the bench, at the bar, and in business. 
They are doing their full share toward the artistic 
and literary development of the country—Address 
on March 17, 1904. 
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SALARY SERIES. 
IN PROVIDENCE. 


The principals of the grammar schools of Provi- 
dence have made one of the best comparisons I 
have seen. 

There has been no increase in the principal’s 
salary since 1871,—thirty-four years. They were 
and now are $2,000. ; 

The secretary of school committee costs 900 per 


‘ cent. more; city solicitor’s salary 200 per cent. in- 


crease; clerk of the common council 200 per cent.; 
director of music, 185 per cent.; city engineer, 80 
per cent.; city auditor, 75 per cent.; mayor, 66 per 
cent.; assessors of taxes, 66 per cent.; superintend- 
ent of schools, 60 per cent.; city clerk, 59 per cent. ; 
city messenger, 33 per cent.; superintendent of 
buildings, 30 per cent.; chief of police, 25 per cent.; 
recorder of deeds, 20 per cent. 

Principals none! 

The other fifteen departments have increased as 
a whole 96 per cent. What a showing for a city! 
What neglect of educational talent and devotion! 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE. —(VII.) 
BY JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, Ohio. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 

To begin with, this article is not a pen picture of 
the writer. Neither is it a portrait of any one super- 
intendent, but a composite picture of all the good 
superintendents that I know. The superintendent 
that comes up to this description will not necessarily 
be ideal, but nearly so. It is well to remember that 
superintendents are human beings with many of the 
virtues and a few of the frailties of the race. Of bad 
habits they have their share, but from vices they are 
comparatively free. They occupy such conspicu- 
ous positions in the public eye that anything in the 
way of vice or bad character would meet with in- 
stant condemnation and loss of position. 

In personal appearance the superintendent should 
be clean and business-like, not bagged at the knees 
or run down at the heels. His dress should so con- 
form to his work and the occasion that it would 
make neither himself nor others ill at ease. He 
should not be a fop, a slouch, or a back number. 
His demeanor should indicate scholarship, dignity, 
and social ease, as aman among men. His greatest 
difficulty will be to keep the happy mean between 
inordinate self-esteem and inordinate modesty. 

His education should be the product of the public 
schools with as many finishing touches from normal 
school, college, and university as possible. When 
serving his apprenticeship in actual teaching, his 
preparation tor class work should be so thorough 
as to make him speak with authority. His thor- 
ough preparation will be very useful when his ser- 
vices as superintendent take all his time and he 
hears no classes. Outside of school his reading 
should be carefully selected and as abundant as 
time will permit. Let him avoid the foot hills of 
literature and get to the great heights at once. 
Travel should be indulged in for the sake of recrea- 
tion and culture. And the same may be said of 
high class plays, operas, concerts, and lectures. As 
to educational associations, whose names are legion, 
he will do.well if he exercise a judicious selection 
in attending them. 

In character he should be honest without un- 
seemly conscientiousness ; generous, not to a fault, 
but with an eye on that rainy day that will come by 
and by; magnanimous in all his dealings with jeal- 
ous rivals and envious persons of all kinds; noble 
in his conceptions of his duties to his work and to 
his profession; agreeable in social° and business 
intercourse; judicious in temperament; free from 
outbreaks of temper and sullenness; steadfast in 
ptrpose and not given to jumping over the fence 
after every new fad; kind, sympathetic, and modest, 
caring more to be felt than seen; religious because 
he realizes the force of his example and the need of 
wisdom and strength from the Higher Power. 

The superintendent should be a man of experi- 
ence, not only in books, but in the things that make 
for books. Happy is he if his early life made him 
work in various lines and caused him to meet con- 
siderable human nature; for his work as superin- 
tendent will find use for every bit of knowledge his 
experience has picked up. If as pupil or student he 
has come in contact with strong teachers or pro- 
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fessors, he is fortunate; for the unconscious tuition 
received from them will become good habits that 
will serve him well. If as teacher he has loved his 
work, has delighted in research, has cast about for 
interesting methods, has made discipline a matter 
of course in his school, has had success in really 
educating young people, his success as a superin- 
tendent is assured ; for he will know a good teacher 
when he sees one, and he will know what gould 
teaching is. 
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The superintendent should be a man of ability— 
and so recognized. As a disciplinarian in his 
schools, as an executive among his teachers, as a 
business man in dealing with the community, he 
should have a gentle, dignified force, characteristic 
of the able man. In a word, he should be a pro- 
gressive, business-like gentleman, with a scholarly 
turn of mind. His chief value is measured by what 
he accomplishes for his people through his influ- 
ence on his teachers, 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.— (XV.) 


_MARIE CORELLI. 


Nothing was further from Miss Corelli’s girlhood 
dreams than the thought that some day she would 
be one of the most widely read fiction writers of 
her time. By her own choice, as well as that of her 
friends, she was destined for a musical career. 
Never was this lost sight of during her two years’ 
training in a French convent. She became quite 
proficient in music, and may fairly be called an ex- 
pert with either piano or mandolin. She is also an 
accomplished singer, especially in the rendition of 
ballads and folk songs, to which she always gives 
the preference. 

3ut Miss Corelli’s career was not to be in music. 
The unexpected break-down of her foster father,— 
Charles Mackay, the song-writer and poet—and the 
narrowing of the family income, led the youthful girl 
to trv her hand in literature. She had a short time 
‘before passed through a very strange imaginative 
experience, “psychic” she now calls it, and she 
wrought this out into a “Romance of Two Worlds.” 
It was so unusual and uncanny, and withal so vivid, 
that a publisher foresaw a large sale in it, and gave 
her £10 ($200) for the manuscript. As good for- 
tune would have it, he left the copyright in her 
hands, and this has ‘handsomely added to her in- 
come up to the present. 

By this time Miss Corelli had discovered that 
she liked writing for its own sake, and so ventured 
on another work. This time it was “Thelma,” a 
work that, whatever may be thought of its plot, 
contains some of the most wonderful bits of de- 
scription to be found in any volume of our day. 
Nothing could possibly be more graphic, more 
thrilling, or better sustained, than the sketch of the 
iast of the old Vikings going out to his death in the 
blazing boat swept out by the tide from the wild 
Norwegian fiord. 

Finding that she had a large constituency of 
readers, Miss Corelli furnished them volume after 
volume, with but the briefest possible intervals be- 
tween them. The most notable of these are “The 
Sorrows of Satan,” “Barabbas.” “The Master Chris- 
tian,” and “Temporal Power.” Several of her vol- 
umes have been translated into Hindustan, notably 
“Barabbas”; while “Temporal Power” has been 
translated into Japanese, and has a large circula- 
tion in the land of the Mikado. 

At thirtv vears of age, Miss Corelli finds herself 
comfortably ensconced in an old Tudor house— 
“Mason Croft”—in Shakespeare’s birthplace, Strat- 


ford-on-Avon. Antique furniture dating from 
Shakespeare’s time is found in every room. A large 
photograph of England’s reigning king adorns the 
wall of her cheerful drawing-room, a present from 
the king himself. In a beautiful little watch-tower 
in the spacious garden, Miss Corelli does her liter- 
ary work, writing busily from 9.30 to 2 o’clock. 
Then comes luncheon, and afterwards a spirited 
drive behind her two Shetland ponies, whom she 
has named “Puck” and “‘Ariel.” She is most pains- 
taking in her composing work, writing out every- 
thing by pen, and resolutely resisting the typewriter 
and the amanuensis. Her manuscripts are said to 
be models of penmanship, and with next to no cor- 
rections. They are almost as perfect as legal briefs. 

Without venturing upon anything like a full esti- 
mate of Miss Corelli's works, there is one feature 
in several of them that refuses to be overlooked. 
It is difficult to think of just the right term by 
which to designate it. It is not simply mysticism, 
nor occultism, as it is more than either of these. 
Perhaps it may be fairly named “spiritism.” Yet 
this must not be considered as the equivalent of 
spiritualism, for Miss Corelli is bitterly hostile to 
the last-named, deeming it one of the.most colossal 
frauds of the present day. Perhaps her own words 
may aid the best in making her thought on this 
matter plain. 

“T have not the slightest doubt, however, that we 
are aided by things which are far above and beyond 
us. For instance, if a person makes up his mind 
to accomplish a certain thing—provided, of course, 
it is salutary in itseli—all he has to do is to place 
himself in accord with the universe, so to speak, and 
everything in the world will tend toward the accom- 
plishment of that object. ... When the human 
mind concentrates upon accomplishing a certain 
object, and places itself in tune with these unseen 
powers, devoutly wishing and working for the. 
chosen end, events will shape themselves with that 
desire. Opportunities will occur as if they were 
ordered, and everything—time, place, space—will 
conform itself, just as if they had been arranged: ex- 
pressly. The main thing is to become in accord 
with these influences. That once accomplished, 
one’s aspirations will work themselves out.” 

Probably no modern writer has so notably suc- 
ceeded in dividing the house as Miss Corelli. This 
may be entirely unintentional on her part, but is 
just as successful in its results as if calmly and 
coolly determined upon. She has friends, many 
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and loyal. And she has enemies, numerous and 
bitter. Her literary fortress has been assailed 
more virulently and uncompromisingly than that of 
anv recent writer. Many a reviewer has spent 
both ink and brain in writing her down. 

A story has recently been going the rounds of 
London, of Miss Corelli’s request of a music 
teacher in a school near her home not to have the 
singing class between 10 and 1 o'clock, as it was 
distracting to the author during these her working 
hours, and that the teacher replied in the following 
curt note :— 

“Miss Coals presents her compliments to Miss 
Corelli, and begs to state that if such a course is 
likely to prevent the writing of such books as “The 
Sorrows of Satan’ she would rejoice in arranging a 
singing program for every day from 9 to 2.” 

Just why Miss Corelli should meet such warm 
resentment from her critics is not easy to under- 
stand. But that it is so is well known in book-land. 
Yet the warmth is not all on their side, for the 
young lady, even though she has golden hair and 
blue eyes, has a certain element of pugnacity about 
her, that cuite frequently gives them “a Roland for 
their Oliver.” Meanwhile the circulation of her 
books seems to suffer no diminution, no matter 
what may be the motive behind the purchase. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS AND INSURANCE. 


BY MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


The whole movement for a teachers’ retirement 
fund is quite young, and its present status is the 
result of an easily traced evolution. Rooted in 
human sympathy and the desire to help those who 
need and deserve help, the cause has progressed 
from the voluntary association in certain cities of 
the East, through various phases of change to the 
organization authorized by law. Each new form 
has been incited by the example set by another, 
has copied tHe essentials of the former one, and 
eliminated the mistakes that experience has 
brought to the surface. The chief steps in this 
evolution are as follows :— 

As early as 1869, the teachers in several of the 


large cities of the East formed mutual benefit asso- 


ciations, for temporary aid only. These exist to- 
day in Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, and St. 
Paul, and there is one interstate association. Some 
of these have no permanent fund, raising money 
when necessary by an assessment of one dollar 
upon call. Others have a permanent fund, created 
by initiation fees and annual dues. Benefits in 
sickness range from 59 cents a day to $10 a week. 
At death, funeral expenses only are paid in some 
instances, and in others a sum equal to $1 from 
each member of the association, the surplus, if any, 
going to the family of the deceased. 

It is interesting to note how this movement 
spread westward, reaching Cleveland in ’79, Detroit 
in ’88, St. Paul in ’90, and Chicago in ’91. As these 
younger’ western cities one after another came to 
the time when the “old guard” of their first teach- 
ing service began to fall out, then their fellows in 
the ranks, both voung and old, banded together to 
help the needy, and provide against the time when 


they themselves would need aid, or decent burial. 

Soon this form of association suggested another, 
more perfect in organization and somewhat differ- 
ent in aim and scope. These may be designated as 
‘Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement Fund Associa- 
tions.’ The first of these was organized in New 
York city in ’87, under the title, ‘Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association.” Similar ones exist in Balti- 
more and [oston, and there is in Massachusetts an 
Annuity Guild, organized in ’93, including the 
teachers of thirty or more cities and towns. The 
funds in these are raised by initiation fees, annual 
dues, gifts, donations, bazaars, etc. Record is made 
of a bazaar in Boston that netted the Boston asso- 
ciation $56,000 for the permanent fund. The time 
of service required for retirement is from two to five 
years with disability, or from thirty-five to forty 
years without disability. 

Then arose a third form of these voluntary asso- 
ciations, combining the benevolent aims of both the 
former. The Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Asso- 
ciation of the City of Philadelphia was the first of 
this sort, organized in 1890. Cincinnati followed 
the lead in 91, Washington, D. C., in ’94, Baltimore 
in *9€, Omaha in ’9%. Funds are raised as in the 
class previously mentioned. The annuity varies in 
different cities from $5 a week to $600 a year. Most 
of them pay $100 for funeral expenses in case of 
death. Some of them provide, besides, a sick 
benefit. 

All these forms of association were the promoting 
causes of the next, and, at the present time, the last 
stage in the progress of this movement; namely, 
legislative enactment, providing for or permitting 
the establishment of a retirement fund for teachers. 
Such laws are not, therefore, mere legislative ex- 
periments, which so many laws are, but are codi- 
fied experience. 

At the present time their. respective states have 
passed laws affecting St. Louis, Boston, Brooklyn, 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Detroit, Chicago, 
Charleston, S. C., Buffalo, all cities of California, 
and Providence and Newport in Rhode Island. 
Legislation in New Jersey, Ohio, and Maryland ap- 
plies to all teachers in the state, and not to those of 
certain localities. The first state to pass such a gen- 
eral law was New Jersey, in ’97. 

It is only with reference to Maryland that the 
word “pensions” should be used, for that state alone 
exclusively assumes the burden of paying her in- 
validated and veteran teachers. In all other states, 
the law merely, authorizes the organization of 
teachers’ mutual benefit or annuity associations. 
The funds generally come from a reservation by 
school officers of one per cent. of salaries. The an- 
nuity is generally one-half of salary, with a maxi- 
mum limit of $600. The minimum length of ser- 
vice with disability is twenty to thirty years; with- 
out disability twenty-five to thirty-five years. Ac- 
ceptance of the conditions laid down by the law is, 
in all the latest enactments, optional with present 
teachers, but obligatory upon future appointees. 

An important event in the history of this cause 
was the resolution of the N. E. A. in 1891. Made 
possible by the growth, through the voluntary asso- 
clations, of thought and feeling favorable to this 
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movement, this resolution in turn gave the cause a 
strength and dignity it could not otherwise have 
had. That it had this effect may be inferred from 
the fact that all legislation for the purpose under 
consideration has occurred since 1891. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: “Justice as well as the best public 
service requires the retirement and pensioning of 
teachers after a service of thirty years, and upon 
carefully devised conditions. We recommend the 
enactment of laws in the states to permit and regu- 
late the retirement and pensioning of professional 
teachers.” 

Although, the word “pension” is used here, the 
meaning of it seems to be implied clearly in the last 
part of the resolution by the phrase “to. permit and 
regulate.” It evidently recommends the very 
thing that several states have since done, which is, 
to pass laws permitting teachers (and others, of 
course, who may desire to help them) to create a 
fund for the benefit of other teachers and of them- 
selves, which laws shall also prescribe regulations 
for the management of such fund. 

I wish to call attention to the plea upon which 
the N. E. A. resolution is based. The words are 
“justice and the best public service.” The first sug- 
gests the teachers’ side of the cause; the second sug- 
gests that it has another side; that it not alone is a 
teachers’ cause, but one of general public interest 
and concern. 

Retter public service will result in several ways. 
The following extract, taken from the official report 
of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild of Massachusetts, 
sets forth the paramount motive of its organizers: 
“The severe mental strain and high nervous tension 
under which faithful teachers work tend to make 
them apprehensive of the future. Small and in- 
sufficient salaries preclude those frequent and 
necessary relaxations which preserve health and 
elasticity of mind and body, if one attempts to make 
suitable provision for a ‘rainy day’ which is so apt 
to come. Besides, many teachers have others de- 
pendent upon them. This burden, though cheer- 
fully and uncomplainingly borne, can but weaken 
the teacher’s efficiency; for to be a successful in- 
structor of youth demands the best physical health 
and a mind free from anxiety and care. Work itself 
rarely kills, but worry often does. It was with the 
desire to relieve able and deserving teachers from 
part of this worry and anxiety that the association 


named above was formed.”—Address at Milwaukee, 
1904. 


SPRING SPORTS. 


J was at Grand Rapids, Mich., when the 
kindergarten children had each drawn some spring 
sport on the blackboard. The artistic merit varied. 
The most popular drawing was of jumping rope. 
There were three varieties of these. One girl 
jumping by herself; two girls, one jumping ; three 
giris, two swinging the rope and one jumping. 
There was not the slightest difficulty in knowing 
what the children were doing. 

Playing marbles was also popular. One boy was 
snapping by himself, hut usually one was snapping, 
and several others, indicating great interest—some- 
times excitement—were standing around. 
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Flving kites was the third most popular amuse- 
ment. Jn one there were telephone poles and wires ; 
a line-man was up on the pole; the kite was caught; 
the bovs were frantically calling his attention to it 
and asking him to disentangle it. The situation 
was as clear as need be. 

There were children running a race; a goat cart 
with boy driving and girl riding. 

There was a game of ball, not very elaborate; and 
bicycles and velocipedes were also sketched. 


SUGGESTIONS TO COUNTRY TEACHERS. 
BY P. A. MC MILLAN, GRINNELL, 


Never neglect the spelling. 

Drill on sounds most used. 

Combine both oral and written work in spelling. 

Draw maps. School district and township. 
County, showing townships, streams, railroads, 
cities and towns, schools, and location of residence 
of pupil. State, showing boundaries, streams, trunk 
lines of railroads, cities, state institutions. United 
States, showing territorial growth, island posses- 
sions in margin, capital and metropolis of each 
state. 

Make list of birds remaining here all year. List 
of the others. Descriptions of each—oral, written. 
Habits, feeding, nesting, defence, migrations, use- 
fulness, harmfulness. 

Have description of trees: Bark, shape, size, 
foliage, fruit, wood collections fastened on card, 
use. Oral and written work. Other plants, includ- 
ing flowering plants, in similar manner. Make 
flower books. 

Read short selections from the Bible and from 
literature for opening exercises. 

Make selections adapted in length and thought 
to the individual pupils or reading classes. 

Find these yourself, as the best preparation for 
making practical use of them. 

Talk to pupils on corn. Hold corn “fair,” 
tion of four ears by each boy. 

Test vitality of corn, 100 grains, and report. 

Plant corn, three grains in a hill. 

Have preparation of soil discussed by boys. 

Report on coming up; stand or per cent. of seeds 
planted 

Discuss methods of cultivation and condition of 
soil for preserving moisture. 

Sterile stalks ; count and report. 

Maturing ; report. 

Report vield, by weight. 

Select one bushel of-seed. 

School fair, corn, other grains, and death to 
be prepared by any boy or girl. 

Have each girl make and bring to school fair a 
pound of butter. 

Make and bake a loaf of bread for school fair. 

Bake a small cake for school fair. 

Make an apron for the school fair. 

Make a quilt patch for the school fair. 

Every school yard should have fruit trets as well 
as shade trees. 

Let us emphasize again the planting of ever- 
greens. 

Everv school yard should have a good fence. 


IOWA. 
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NATURE 


STUDY. 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 


THE BIRDS IN MAY. 


May is a busy month for the birds as well as for 
the student of birds. The nesting season is at hand, 
and all the interesting things that occur then are to 
be observed. If possible, let the pupils have access 
to Herrick’s “Home Life of Wild Birds,” published 
by the Putnams. 


CATBIRD. 


A summer migrant coming from the southern 
states in April and reaching the north late in April 
or early in May. This denizen of shrubby thickets 
and alder runs is known to every country boy 
through its cat-like note. In spring it eats insects, 
getting them largely from the ground. The bulky 
nest of twigs, grasses, and rootlets is built not far 
from the ground ina shrub or tree, and contains 
three to tive eggs of a rich greenish-blue color. 
The young are fed with cutworms and other insects. 
Besides its call-notes the catbird has a delightful 
song. “The catbird.” writes Olive Thorne Miller, 
“is of a lively and restless temperament, entirely 
lacking the serene repose of his near relatives, the 
thrushes. He is always tossing upward, or spread- 
ing his tail, jerking his little body about, now 
crouching like a cat ready to spring. then straight- 
ening himself up very tall; one moment puffing his 
feathers out till he looks like a ball, and the next 
holding them closely against his body. He is very 
playful, full of droll pranks and quaint perform- 
ances.” Sexes similar. Length, nine inches. 


SCARLET TANAGER. 


The male scarlet tanager is the most brilliantly 
colored of our northern birds. This species arrives 
from its winter quarters in Central and South 
America late in April or early in May. Thev are 
especially likely to be found in woods of deciduous 
trees, but also occur in orchard and shade trees. 
They feed on insects. The nest is built late in May 
in a tree, and is composed of rootlets, fine twigs, 
and similar materials rather loosely interwoven. 
There are three to five pale greenish-blue eggs with 
brown spottings., especially at the larger end. 
“High among the tree tops of the cool green 
woods,” writes Miss Florence N. Merriam, “the 
tanager sings through the summer days. Hidden 
by the network of leaves above us we often pass 
hint by; but once discovered he seems to illuminate 
the forest. We marvel at his color. He is like a 
bird of paradise in our northern landscape. We are 
first guided to him by his call and song. They are 
peculiar, and hoth have a rare woods flavor. The 
call is a distinctly uttered chip-chirr. The song is 
a loud, cheery, rhythmic carol, suggesting the song 
of the rohin.” The female is very different from 
the male, its general color being olive green. 
Length, seven and one-fourth inches. 


OVEN-BIRD. 


An abundant denizen of deep woods, arriving 
from its winter quarters in Florida and more south- 


ern regions late in April or early in May. It gets its 
iocd on the ground, where it walks beneath the 
trees, and where it also builds its oven-shaped nest 
of grasses, rootlets, and leaves. In this nest are 
laid four or five eggs, white, spotted or speckled 
with brown. The oven-bird sings in the tops of the 
trees, the notes having been likened by John Bur- 
roughs to the words, “Teacher, teacher, teacher,” 
CUCKOOS. 


Our two species of cuckoos—the black-billed and 
the yellow-billed—are quite similar in appearance, 
the black-billed as arule being more abundant 
northward. Both species pass the winter in Cen- 
tral and South America, reaching the more northern 
states about the middle of May. Both are graceful, 
retiring birds, seldom seen except by those on the 
watch for birds. Both feed freely upon hairy cater- 
pillars, and so are very useful to man. Their pecu- 
liar call notes are among the most interesting of 
summer sounds; they have given these birds the 
name of rain crows. Both build nests in trees or 
bushes, the nests being rather shaky affairs, made 
of small sticks, and holding two to five greenish- 
blue eggs. Our American cuckoos are not to be 
confounded with the European species, the nesting 
habits of which are like those of our cowbirds. 
Length, eleven inches. 


VESPER SPARROW. 


One of the most easily recognized of the spar- 
rows on account of its white outer tail feathers, 
which show when it flies. It is also a favorite with 
bird lovers on account of the sweetness of its even- 
ing song. It arrives in the north in April from its 
winter quarters in the South Atlantic states, fre- 
quenting upland pastures, where it runs along upon 
the ground. it feeds upon insects, especially grass- 
hoppers, and upon the seeds of weedy plants. It 
builds its nest of grass upon the ground, in which 
the female lays four or five eggs, white tinged with 
pink or blue, and thickly marked with spots of 
brown. Length, six inches. 


INDIGO BUNTING. 


This delightful bird winters in Central America, 
and reaches the northern states early in May. It 
frequents brushy pastures and tangled growths of 
many sorts, feeding on seeds and insects. The nest 
of leaves, grass, and rootlets is placed near the 
ground in a low bush or similar situation, and con- 
tains three or four bluish-white eggs. In the spring 
the male is readily recognized by its brilliant indigo 
blue color, but the female is a plain brown, 
sparrow-like bird, difficult to identify. 
Length, five and one-half inches. 

BROWN THRASHER. 


A summer migrant, arriving from the southern 
states late in April or early in May. A shy bird, 
irequenting the borders of the woods and shrubby 
fields. It feeds largely on insects during the spring, 
searching the ground beneath trees and bushes for 
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them. It builds a bulky nest of twigs, rootlets, and. 


leaves, in the tangled growth of a shrub or a low 
tree or on the ground, in which three to five green- 
ish-blue eggs are laid. It is a delightful songster 
whose voice should be familiar to every child out- 
side the great cities. 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. 


This beautiful and interesting bird arrives in the 
northern states about the middle of May, having 
come from the winter home of the species, which 
ranges from Florida to Central America. It feeds 
on minute insects and spiders, as well as the nectar 
of flowers, and builds a wonderful nest of plant- 
down and lichens on a tree branch, the female lay- 
ing two white eggs. The male is distinguished by 
the ruby-red on the throat, this color being absent 
in the female. Length, three inches. 


S15 
HOUSE WREN. 


This interesting little bird arrives in April from 
the southern states. It is very local in its dis- 
tribution. In regions where it is found it lives near 
houses, feeding on such insects as it finds on vines, 
shrubs, and trees. It builds its grass-lined nest of 
twigs in a hole in a tree or in a bird-house or other 
shelter, the mother wren laying six to eight buff- 
colored eggs, generally covered with minute specks 
of deeper color. “The song of the house wren,” 
writes F. M. Chapman, “is delivered witlt charac- 
teristic energy, a sudden outpouring of music which 
completely dominates the singer, who with raised 
head and drooped tail trembles with the violence of 
his effort.” These birds are often driven from their 
nesting boxes by English sparrows. Children 
should be encouraged to put up wren boxes with 
holes too small for sparrows to enter. Sexes simi- 
lav. Length, five inches. 


“THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.”—(XIIL) 


BY EDITH GILES, 


“ELAINE.” 


Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat—so many tender 
memories are spoken in her very name, that it 
seeins almost sacrilege to try to write or read about 
her; we feel as if we were betraying the con- 
fidences of our own heart; or as if no one who 
would talk to us about her could understand and do 
it so as not to offend us. Her story belongs with 
those sweetest things that we keep in our “book of 
remembrance,’—our first prayers, certain fairy 
tales, and later certain poems that inscribe little 
shrines along the progress of our journey. When 
we go back to them it is as Mrs. Browning says :— 


‘Happy places have grown holy 
If ye go where once ye went, 
Only tears will fall down slowly 
As in solemn sacrament.”’ 


Among these poems is “Elaine.” It is one of the 
things to be read when a child, as “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” should be, and the “Iliad,” and a few 
other things that the heart best understands; for if 
we read them, being yet a child, we shall read them 
over and over all our lives, and never lose the sweet 
surprise of something new come into our life that 
has made it greater for us. 

In this poem in the midst of the idylls all the 
motives of the whole idyll twine. Arthur’s story is 
in it, and the queen’s, and Lancelot’s, as well as 
Elaine’s. Here is the first whisper in Arthur’s heart 
that he is king even— 


‘* When none knew from whence he came, 
Long ere the people chose him for their king.” 


And here the love between Lancelot and. Guine- 
vere is first told as an open fact. And here is 
Lancelot showing both sides of -his nature, the 
great, strong, lovable knight, dearest to the king, 


who alone could appreciate him; and here is 
Lancelot, the traitor and betrayer of the king’s 
most precious confidence. And here is Lancelot 
face to face with his own sin, passing a truer judg- 
ment on his own soul than any other ever judged 
him by. Here, too, is that most bitter moment in 
Arthur’s life when we, too, feel like traitors, for we 
cannot meet the king’s eyes, when-— 
“ To-day 
There gleamed a vague suspicion in his eyes.” 


The idy!! of “Lancelot and Elaine” is wonder- 
iully pathetic. It needs a very high command of 
art to take pathos for a motive and sustain through 
many different themes,—love and grief, and repent- 
ance and passion,— and keep the pathos always deli- 
cate and sincere and true and profound in senti- 
ment. But Tennyson has a sufficiently high com- 

jand of his art to do this very thing, and never 
once through the many lines of this idyll does this 
poem descend to bathos, or even approach it, 
athos, as Tennyson uses it in this idyll, is too rare 
in quality for tragedy; and ‘in “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” he keeps the tragedy quite in the back- 
ground, not letting it appear upon the scene at ail, 
even when he makes known the love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere as an open and accepted cireum- 
stance. Tennyson has made this idyll a study of 
pathos, and he keeps strictly to his motive, though 
he varies it with many emotions. 

The theme of the poem is the love of Elaine for 
Lancelot. In this theme the pathetic element is 
most open. Yet the greatest pathos of the story is 
not. as we might think at first, in the fact that 
Elaine’s love is a hopeless love. There is a great 
deal of hopeless love in the world, and what it 
means we shall never know until we stand with 
Rosetti’s “Blessed Damozel” :~ 
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** Beside that throne 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 
Whose lamps are fed perpetually 
With prayers sent up to God, 
And see our old prayers answered 
Melt each like a little cloud.”’ 


And there is a great deal of hopeless love in lit- 
erature, yet rarely, when it rings with the 
true sentiment, does the hopeless lover die. 
There is, moreover, a distinct difference be- 
tween-such a death as Elaine’s, and a tragedy 
of love. Once, we know, has the tragedy of 
hopeless love been told incomparably—we do 
not need to hear the name Ophelia to call it 
to our minds. To see, then, why the greatest 
pathos of Elaine’s story is in its hopelessness in 
love, we have only to compare her story with 
Ophelia’s. Ophelia’s tragedy is that she lacks the 
power to rise to Hamlet’s life. The pathos in 
Elaine’s story is that she might have risen to 
Lancelot, that she did rise to him and appreciate 
him, as no one else, not even Guinevere, had done. 
Consequently, her death was the consummation of 
her life, and not a tragedy. To die for Lancelot 
was the highest token of appreciation that she could 
offer him ; it was the highest tribute to the nobility 
in him that any one could offer. 

Thus Tennyson treats this theme of pathos in a 
great and artistic way, as one of the elementary 
qualities of human life. The incidents that make 
the story are full of deepest pain; but the pain is re- 
lieved and enhanced by many minor touches, all 
quite in sympathy with it, emphasizing and yet 
illuminating it, like marginal traceries around 
black letter script. They are minor touches full of 
sensitive pathos in their own way, yet not of the 
deep quality of the great theme. Elaine tending 
the shield of Lancelot; Elaine giving Lancelot 
place before the king in honor; in her heart, Elaine 
defving her instinct of womanliness to offer Lance- 
lot her sleeve, and later to offer him her love, are 
passages full of the most delicate pathos. Such 
passages as these, perhaps more than the stronger 
ones—which become almost passionate,—make 
the difference in the poem between an idyll and a 
tragedy. 

But not all the pathos of the poem is given to 
Elaine. By very contrast with hers, the queen’s 
story in this idyll is most pathetic. We may blame 
and even scorn her, nevertheless, all the pity in our 
heart is stirred for her when she believes that 
Lancelot has worn a lover’s token for another ; and 
when 
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‘* With her feet unseen : 
Crushed the wild passion out against the floor 
Beneath the banquet, where the meals became 
As wormwood, and she hated all who pledged.” 


Again for Arthur’s sake our hearts burn many 
times, but particularly when the whisperings are 
heard about the court, and that first vague suspicion 
creeps into his eyes; and most perhaps when with 
his arm embracing Lancelot, he calls him faithful 
friend, as if in despite of his own distrust. If there 
is a time when we are moved more than this, it is 
for Arthur’s sake when the queen herself reads that 
suspicion first, and reads it aloud to Lancelot. 

All the tenderness that makes the affection be- 
tween father and daughter, brother and sister, 
different from any other, and more sacred in its way, 
is in the household of Elaine, and this becomes a 
pathos that we cannot bear to speak when the Lord 
of Astolat, the rough Torre, and the gentle Lavaine 
let their wilful child and sister have her will as she 
has always had it, even when it is her will to die. 

Yet with Guinevere, and Arthur, with the Lord 
of Astolat, and the brothers of Elaine the story is 
passing through minor changes. In Lancelot the 
same poetic and artistic motive appears as in 
Elaine. Here again pathos appears as an intrinsic 
and inseparable element of the life of a great soul. 
In this idyll we become better acquainted with 
Lancelot than in any other. We feel the nobility 
that made the king love and trust him; the power 
of mind, and strength of arm, and reserve, and 
courage, and frankness, that made the younger 
knights idealize him, and the graciousness and 
sweetness and gentleness that made the queen and 
Elaine love him. We see his sin plainly. Tennyson 
does net veil it in the least, but lavs it openly be- 
tore us, but we see it as Lancelot saw it when he 
laid it openly before his own heart. We make no 
attempt to forgive him, but we pity him with all 
our heart. It is only a great soul that can look into 
his own heart and face his sin there as Lancelot 
faced his. Lancelot’s soliloquy reminds us of an- 
other famous cne—the king’s in ‘““Hamlet.” There 
Shakespeare has shown us the highest and the 
deepest kind of pathos, the pathos that appears as a 
feature of the great moral issues of human life. 
The king’s scene was a scene of his own age of his- 
tory; so Lancelot’s, so like it in many ways, is a 
scene of modern times, of our own day and genera- 
tion. Vor Tennyson writes always to his contem- 
porary age. And through it we enter into one of 
the deepest senses of pain that the heart can know 
— that lacking passion, becomes pathos. 


Each wave that breaks and disappears 

Makes some new change upon the shore; 
For every hopeful word the world 

Has something that was not before. 
The sun has never shone in vain, 

Each fair wind blows good cheer somewhere; 
For every happy smile the world 

Whirls on its way with less of care. 


—Selected. 
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FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


POPULAR TALKS ON LAW.—(L.) 


{Copyrighted by William C. Sprague, president Sprague 
Correspondence School of Law.] 


SCHLOOL LAW. 


The word “school” in the law embraces what is 
generally understood as the public or common 
school, maintained at the public expense. It em- 
braces such schools as teach the elements of an 
education and are below the grades of academies 
and universities. 

In most of the states a teacher in order to obtain 
a position in a school must have a certificate from 
some official or officials setting forth his qualifica- 
tions before he can enter upon his duties, but it is 
held that it is not for the pupils or their parents to 
contest the question of the teacher’s authority, and 
that the town alone can raise an objection to the 
character of the certificate. A Michigan case de- 
cided that where a superintendent is not a teacher 
he is not required to have a certificate. 

In most cases it is settled that where a certificate 
is required by law the requirement cannot be 
waived by the board. A teacher holding a certifi- 
cate and suing for his salary cannot be questioned 
on the trial as to his competency to teach. In one 
such case a teacher was asked on the witness stand 
what would three and seven-eighths pounds of 
~ butter cost at eleven and a half cents a pound, and 
the court held the question was improper. Nor 
can it be shown, as was tried in one case, that the 
certificate had been issued without an examination. 
It has been held in a number of cases that a con- 
tract of employment is void where a teacher does 
not hold a certificate, and in Tennessee, if the school 
commissioners attempt to make such a contract, 
they commit an indictable offense. If a teacher 
who has held no certificate has been employed and 
has done work under a contract, he cannot recover 
for his services. It is held that if afterwards a cer- 
tificate be granted that fact does not ratify an un- 
authorized employment nor entitle the teacher to 
pay for the time that he acted as teacher without 
a certificate, though in cases. where a certificate 
had been withheld by mistake, through accident or 
forgetfulness, it was held otherwise. 

The power to employ a teacher is usually given 
by statute to school directors or trustees and the 
method of employment is prescribed. Where it is 
given to a board the board must act as a board and 


any contract entered into by them, or a part of 
them, when not so acting, is not valid unless after- 
wards ratified. The fact that the members of the 
board or a majority of them signed the contract at 
different times isnot material where the contract 
was actually authorized by the vote of the board at 
a meeting regularly held. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether a 
school board may make a contract with a teacher 
to extend beyond the time when they themselves 
hold office, and the decisions are generally in favor 
of granting the board the power so to do, unless it 
can he shown that it was done for the purpose of 
crippling or prejudicing the action of their suc- 
cessors. In other words, the board must act in 
good faith. In one case a board attempted to em- 
ploy a teacher just before the expiration of a school 
year for a term extending three months into the 
next year. It was held they had no such power. 
It has been held, too, that a board cannot make a 
contract for an employment to begin after the ex- 
piration of the current year. In an Indiana case it 
was held that even where a board attempted to fore- 
staJ] its successors, if the teacher was innocent of 
any bad intent the contract was good. In another 
case a board tried to annul its contract by aboiish- 
ing the school, but to no avail. 

Of course a teacher once employed cannot hire a 
substitute, however competent that substitute may 
be, and thus fulfill his contract. 

As in the case of any other contract, if one party 
is not permitted to fulfill it by the action of the 
other he may recover damages against that other, 
so if a teacher is employed for a year and without 
good cause he is dismissed before the year is out, 
he is entitled to a compensation. In some states, 
as in Massachusetts, by statute a teacher may be 
discharged at any time. In such states, therefore, 
a teacher cannot obtain compensation on dis- 
missal. Where the dismissal was rightful the 
teacher cannot of course recover compensation for 
the time following dismissal. If after being wrong- 
fully dismissed he finds other employment, he is 
entitled only to the difference between what he re- 
ceives in the new employment and what he would 
have received in the position from which he was dis- 
missed. As in the case of other wrongful dismis- 
sals from service, the one dismissed must seek to 


{Continued on page 521.] 
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Educational Intelligence 


COLORADO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


More than once have.I tried to give an ade- 
quate idea of the superiority of the Normal school at 
Greeley, and I am always impressed with the inade- 
quacy of the effort. 

Here is a Normal school library of twenty-seven 
thousand volumes, closely classified and with card 
catalogs. Every book in English, and many in 
other languages, printed within ten years, that is 
scholastic, professional, literary, historical, or scien- 
tific, is put into this library as soon as it comes 
upon the market. For several weeks these new 
books are kept by themselves, where every student 
looks over the new books to see what is published. 
There is a remarkably complete library of peda- 
gogy, philosophy, and psychology from early 
times. There are more than twenty-five thousand 
individual specimens in the zoological, mineralogi- 
cal, geological, and botanical departments, each 
specimen of real value. Many are of high value. 
There is a card catalog for this entire collection. 
Every Colorado collection is the most complete of 
any in existence. The Colorado birds, wild animals, 
and fishes are practically complete, while the fiora 
and mineral collection are fast approaching com- 
pletion. Very many of these specimens are gotten 
by the students. Every student has to learn taxi- 
dermy in order to make the most of his opportuni- 
ties. 

There are more than ten thousand valuable 
mounted pictures for study and reference, all classi- 
fied and catalogued so that a student can put his 
hand on any one of the ten thousand in less than a 
minute. 

There are fifteen hundred slides, also classified 
and card catalogued so that any slide can be had at 
once. But the collection of ceramics is the most 
astonishing. There are more-than one thousand 
valuable pieces from the nineteen countries that 
have made important contributions to this art. 
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The principal has two hundred and fifty corre- 
spondents in the cities of the world who notify him 
of any choice bit in the market. There are sixteen 
cases filled with these gems of art. These also are 
classified and have their own card catalog, so that a 
student can at once find any ceramics or pottery in 
the collection. Statuary and paintings are of the 
same superior order. One bust of Beatrice cost 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars. This was 
presented by one of the graduating classes, An- 
other class paid three hundred and fifty dollars for 
a painting, and another three hundred dollars for a 
large piece of statuary. Of these large pieces in 
the ccrridors there are twenty-five from five to eight 
feet high, costing about two hundred dollars on the 
average. Much of this beautiful art work is pre- 
sented, more of it is purchased. 

“How is all this possible?” is always asked when 
these things are spoken of. Because the support 
of the school is provided for by a fifth of a mill on 
the assessed valuation of the state, this vields about 
seventy thousand dollars, which is 4 per cent. divi- 
dend on an endowment of nearly two million dol- 
jars. This year they had a special legislative appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars, which can al- 
ways be secured for special buildings. 

In omitting ail reference to the class work and to 
the special features in methods and departments, I 
consult space and not inclination. 

To President Z. X. Snyder much credit is due. 
From the first he has had a salary of five thousand 
dollars, and he now has also an elegant presidential 
residence, and this measures the man and the per- 
sonal means with which he has had to do. Until 
John W. Cook went to DeKalb, this was the only 
Normal school that paid so high a salary, and until 
recently few paid more than three thousand. The 
pay of the prcfessors is correspondingly adequate. 
Think of the advantages offered students of the 
art.of teaching who have such an atmosphere about 
them, and professional leaders of the best college 
standard. The East must bestir itself. 


DID IT PAY? 


1890. Mr. K—— was a bright young country 
school teacher, with no education beyond an Ohio 
district school, receiving $150 a year, large pay for 
the rural schools of that county. 

Mr. V , an institute instructor, noticed his 
earnestness and natural leadership in the institute, 
and urged him to go to college. 

“Tmpossible.” 

“Do it, and if vou don’t get twice the salary when 
you graduate I’llhelp you pay off the college 
debts,” said Mr. V ‘ 

It looked like three years of preparation, and four 
years of college, but he did the three years in one, 
and the four years in two, and did it all creditably. 


1894. Mr. K-—— had a $1,000 position. 
1896. A 1,500. 
1898. A superintendency, in which he has been 


for eight years, and receives $3,600 ; has been presi- 
dent of the state association, and is a man of large 
influence and great promise. 

How many pright young fellows are still in coun- 
try schools from lack of some Mr. V——~ to jog 
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them? How many institute lecturers realize the 
possibilities and. responsibilities of their mission? 
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THE: PENNSYLVANIA ELECTIONS. 


It is a remarkable experience to have the second 
largest state in the Union choose practically all of 
the city and county superintendents on the same 
day, the second of May, every three years. 

The most significant feature this year was the 
large number of re-elections and the very general 
increase in salaries. Never before was there a tenth 
part of the salary increase of superintendents that 
there was on May 2 this year. 

Practically no city has changed the BA 
ent,—Altoona and Franklin being the notable ex- 
ceptions. Greene ccunty re-elected the superin- 
tendent for the first time in twenty-five years. The 
two instances in which long-time, widely known, 
and highly popular men were defeated were in 
Westmoreland and Schuylkill counties. 

Some cities increased from $500 to $1,000, 
notably Pittsburg, that went from $5,000 to $6,000. 
Allegheny is now in the $4,000 class, and McKees- 
port in the $2,700 class. Most of the county super- 
intendents have had an increase. Allegheny county 
pays $5,000 and has a $3,500 assistant, or, as it 
reads, $8,500, and the superintendent pays for a 
$3,500 assistant. Lancaster county pays $4,000 and 
Westmoreland, $3,500. There are few counties that 
pay less than $2,000, and three years ago there were 
few that paid so much. 

The governor gave the counties and cities a 
notable example when he reappointed State Super- 
intendent N. C. Schaeffer. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


Have you any doubt about it? If so, you have 
no moral right to stand before a class and try to 


fit them to live a life that you are not sure is worth 


the living. Think it is worth living, believe it is 
worth living, talk and work as though you know it 
is worth living. If the religion of your fathers is 
yours, then accept it and work it out in your life. 
If you have drifted from that into some other phase 
of religious thought, make that your own and abide 
by it. If you have neither inherited nor acquired 
a religious anchorage, you are to be profoundly 
pitied as an individual, and especially as a teacher, 
and you ought to seek such anchorage at once. 
For Such an one I know of nothing so good as the 
address of Dr. William James of Harvard on “Is 
Life. Worth Living?” in Ethical Addresses (1405 
Arch street, Philadelphia). Price, 10 cents. If your 
religious faith is secure you do not need it, but if 


not. this ought to establish you in a faith that will 
abide. 


DR. STOCKWELL’S RETIREMENT. 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell, superintendent of the 
schools of Rhode Island for a longer time than 


any other man has ever occupied a similar position 
in New England,-retires because of serious and 
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prolonged illness. _He’has been to the schools of 
that state as a whole a leader; to the older school- 
men a comrade ; to the younger a patriarch. For 
a generation he has been a vital factor in all school 
activity, ever respected and universally beloved. 


a 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The N. E. A. is to become the N. E. A. U. S., 
that is if the action of the board of directors and 
of the active members of the N. E. A. so decide. 
For many years it was the N. T. A.—National 
Teachers’ Association,—but in due course of time 
it was chartered under the present name. This 
charter expires by limitation in February, 1906, and 
it is now proposed to seek a charter by special act 
of Congress. First the directors by correspond- 
ence or mail vote will pass upon it. If this action 
is favorable, each active member will receive a copy 
of the proposed charter and by-laws, and at the 


Asbury Park meeting they will be asked to vote | 


upon making application to Congress for such act 
of incorporation. 


PRESTON W. SEARCH. 


I know of no man who better illustrates the mis- 
sion and message of an educational lecturer than 


does Preston W. Search. To be sure he has had . 


large experience, has exceptional platform skill, and 
has played in unusual luck as a lecturer, but it is 
not of his success that we speak, but of his useful- 
ness. Aside from the information that he imparts, 
and the inspiration that he awakens, he is a great 
aid, personally, to many a school man. He is 
always kindly-spirited, has only good to say of any 
one, but he emphasizes the good in men judiciously. 
Every superintendent and principal is more secure 
in his place because of the coming of Mr. Search; 


the schools have a more loyal, popular support after - 


his visit: many a man, thrown down by a preju- 
diced community, or by some envious rival, is re- 
instated elsewhere through his influence. Good 


talking is the least of his virtues, notably successful 
as that is. 


The high school students of Salt Lake City cele- 
brated Arbor Day, April 15, by laying water pipe 
all around the ball grounds, so that they may be 
regularly sprinkled. Sods are out of the question 
there. The girls of the high school celebrated by 
serving luncheon to the young men who laid the 
water pipe. All in all it was made a great day for 
the high school lads and lassies. 


L. E. Wolfe, superintendent of San Antonio, 
Texas, is opening up many phases of modern school 
life. Each of the twenty-four schools has a school 
garden, and a graduate of the University of Illinois 
is employed as the director of school gardens, raffia, 
sewing, and along similar lines. By the by the 
schools entered actively upon the mission of exter- 
minating the mosquito along scientific lines. 
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J. A. Tormey, superintendent of Spokane, has 
probably broken all records as a new man ina 
state. He has been in Washington but a little more 
than two years, having gone there from Winona, 
Minnesota. He is president of the State Associa- 
tion, also of the Inland Empire Association, which 
includes as much of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho as is in the Oasis, and is also appointed on 
the state board of education. Such successes are 
delightfully encouraging. 


Where are the .chumps—used advisedly—who 
were saying five years ago that the salary campaign, 
the bread and butter view of teaching, was non- 
professional? It has lifted the teachers profes- 
sionally more than all the “teaching for love” gush 
—used advisedly—-of a generation. 


The newspapers generally speak as though 
Arbor day was more sentimental than practical 
nowadays. This will be most unfortunate if it be- 
comes permanently true. The day is for trée- 


planting primarily, and all sentiment must lead 
thereto. 


Mary H. Hunt, to whom we are largely indebted 
for the temperance physiology laws, teaching, and 
text-books in the United States, is to be credited 
with the recent triumph of this phase of educational 
work in England. 


Ten years ago they called Luther Burbank a 
crank; now 6,000 admirers visit his wonder work- 
ing plant each year. 


The new normal schools must be extra scholastic 


and interestingly progressive or they are the weak- 
est weaklings. 


Peoria makes the best provision for retiring 
teachers through public funds of any city in the 
Union. 

The normal schools must stand for professional 


leadership in the state. They do this in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The “shorter school day” for New York city has 
led to a longer discussion than is interesting. 


Pennsylvania now leads all states in the salary 
advance for teachers and superintendents. 


Massachusetts has the only close, expert super- 
vision of rural schools in the world. 


The tragic death of John Terhune of New Jersey 
is a sad chapter in educational life. 


Superintendent Maxwell is the target for a lot of 
cynics. He appears to enjoy it. 


Criticism usually represents cowardice, and com- 
mendation courage. 


Tt does not take a state long to fall to the rear 
educationally. 


Pittsburg comes into the $6,000 class of super- 
intendents. 


Stop pushing forward and you will find the rear 
easily. 


St. Louis schools planted 400 trees on Arbor day. 
This is no time to be cynical. 


. THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The teamsters’ strike in Chicago has grown more mefi- 
acing from day to day, both as regards the number of 
men involved and the ugly temper shown. The city 
seems to be on the edge of a crisis as serious as that of 
the anarchist outbreaks and the great railroad strike. 
Rioting is of daily occurrence, and the list of killed and 
wounded reaches formidable proportions. Two or three 
thousand police, including reserves, have been detailed to 
disperse crowds and to protect the non-union drivers, of 
whom several thousand have been collected at other 
centres and sent to Chicago to break the strike. As 
many of these non-union men are negroes, race an- 
tipathies are added to the passions engendered. by the 
strike, and the city the other night narrowly escaped the 
disgrace of a lynching on one of the main thoroughfares, 
the police rescuing a negro driver in the nick of time as 
the rope was already around his neck. Interference with 
interstate commerce seems likely to compel federal in- 
terference, as at the time of the railroad strike. 


* * * 


The educators who constituted the recent conference 
at Columbia, S. C., for the promotion of education in the 
South passed through a startling and tragic experience 
on their journey home. The special train which was 
conveying them was wrecked near Greenville, 8S. C. 
Three or four of the train hands were killed, and several 
of the passengers, among them Mrs. Thorp, Longfellow’s 
daughter, and President Dreher of Roanoke, were badly 
cut and bruised, although not dangerously. The accident 
Was occasioned by gross carelessness. The special train 
had the right of way, yet the train despatcher neglected 
to give the requisite orders to keep the track clear, and 
2 switching engine backed down upon the track as the 
special was running at high speed through the yard. 


* * * 


The latest of Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions is one of his 
wisest and noblest. Appreciating the fact that the pro- 
fession of teaching is one of the least rewarded, he has 
established a college pension fund of ten million dollars, 
the income of which will be used to allow of the retire- 
ment of teachers in colleges, universities, and technical 
schools, when disabled by age and infirmity. The ad- 
ministration of the trust is placed, with large latitude of 
discretion, in the hands of a board of twenty-five, most 
of whom are college presidents; and institutions in the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland—with the ex- 
ception of those which are supported by state or colonial 
governments or ty religious denominations—fall within 
the scope of the scheme. The means thus furnished will 
not only smcecth the declining years of many aged pro- 
fessors, but will promote that infusion of new and young 
blood in college faculties which is now often delayed by 
& natural disinclination to displace older men and 
women. 

* 

The Czar, on Easter day, published a decree bestowing 
religicus liberty upon the wealthy and powerful religious 
sect known as “Old Believers,’’ and abolishing the dis- 
abiiities imposed upon Roman Catholics and other 
Christian bodies and upon Mohammedans The imperial 
consideration did not include the Jews. Other of the 
Czar’s Easter benefactions were a remission of arrears 
of taxes on the peasantry and the grant of pardon to 
certain political offenders, among them some who were 
concerned in the demonstrations of last January. Little 
improvement is manifest in the internal condition of 
Russia. Rioting at Warsaw has been repressed with 
brutal violence and heavy loss of life by the savage 
Uhlans, and there is a general expectation of new out- 
breaks of terrorism. 
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It will be remembered that, when the Russian squad- 
ron at Port Arthur last year made its desperate and fu- 
tile attempt to get out, to join the ships from Vladivos- 
tok, the cruiser Askold and two torpedo boat destroyers, 
in amore or less crippled condition, took refuge at 
Shanghai. They were watched closely by the Japanese, 
but were dismantled by the Chinese authorities after a 
while and interned there until the close of the war. But 
the Russian Pacific squadron is short of cruisers, and 
there have heen. repeated and probably well founded 
rumors that these Russian ships would break their par- 
ole, and in defiance of the laws of neutrality try to join 
the squadron which has gone to do battle with Admiral 
Togo. Under these conditions, Japan has made formal 
representations simultaneously to England and to the 


United States, asking for pressure upon China to enfcrce 
its neutrality. 
* * * 


The German pretensions in Morocco are becoming 
more pronounced and the manner in which they are as- 
serted is producing a disagreeable impression in France 
and England. Germany hds now sent a special mission 
to Fez to negotiate a commercial treaty, and the head of 
the mission openly declares that Germany does not rec- 
ognize French influence in Morocco and seeks a restora- 
tion of the conditions which existed prior to the Anglo- 
French agreement. The German interference is doubly 
displeasing to France, because it has stiffened the Sultan 
of Morocco against the execution of his part of the 
agreement, and the adjustments which France was seek- 
ing to conclude are halted. The English and French 
have taken fresh occasion to demonstrate the strength of 
their mutual understanding by another visit of King Ed- 
ward to Paris, and arrangements are in progress to give 
the young king of Spain, the third party to the Anglo- 
French agreement, an imposing reception during a pro- 
jected six-days’ visit in that capital. 

* 


The increasing friction between Minister Bowen and 
the Venezuelan government has led to the recall of the 
former to Washington. The immediate occasion for this 
action is Mr. Bowen’s connection with certain charges 
against his predecessor, Mr. Loomis, who is at present 
assistant secretary of state. The atmosphere of Caracas 
has long been favorable to corruption and suspicions of 
corruption, and the rival schemes of asphalt companies 
and other not over scrupulous corporations have led to 
charges and counter charges, out of which it is extremely 
difficult to sift the trnth. Mr. Russell, who has been 
representing the United States in Colombia, has been 
sent to take Mr. Eowen’s place at Caracas, and is in turn 
succeeded by Minister Barrett from Panama, where there 
is no longer need of a minister, as Governor Magoon of 
the canal zone is empowered for diplomatic functions, 

* * 

The sudden death of General Fitzhugh Lee removes 
one of the inmost manly and picturesque figures of the 
great war for the Union. General Lee came of fighting 
stock, for he was the nephew of General Robert E. Lee 
and grandson of “Light Horse Harry,” of Revolutionary 
fame. He did some hard fighting on the western frontier 
before the Civil war broke out, and when that crisis 
came he promptly cast his fortunes with the Confederacy, 
and became one of the most dashing cavalry leaders on 
that side, rising from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to 
that of major-general by rapid promotion, due to his gal- 
lantry. After the war he setthed down to farming, but 
was recalled to public life, first as governor of Virginia 


and then as consul-general at Havana, and, after the war 
with Spain, as military governor of that city. He was 
engaged in promoting the enterprise of the Jamestown 
Exposition Company, of which he was president, when 
he died. 


(Continued on page 527.) 
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{Continued from page 517.) 


obtain other like employment in the neighborhood, 
and only in case of his failure so to do can he 
recover compensation. In other words, the meas- 
ure of damages is the amount of wages agreed 
upon, subject to reduction by the teacher’s earn- 
ings in other employment or the possibility of get- 
ting other employment after dismissal. 

As to whether a teacher is entitled to his pay for 
the time that a school is closed on account of want 
of money, or the prevalence of a disease, or the 
burning down of a schoolhouse, there is a differ- 
ence of legal opinions. Cases in the negative may 
be found in Tennessee, Oregon, and Missouri. 
The majority opinion, however, is in favor of the 
teacher’s recovering, though in a Michigan case it 
was held that from the amount due him should be 
taken what he had earned otherwise from time to 
time. 

It has been decided unanimously by the courts 
that a teacher is entitled to pay during recognized - 
holidays. The remedy open to a teacher who is 
entitled to pay that is withheld from him is a writ 
of mandamus issued from a court of competent 
jurisdiction directed to the proper officials and re- 
quiring them to perform their duty. 
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DRILL WORK IN SUBTRACTION OF FRAC- 


N4 
7-16 1. 3-14 
11-16 1. 1-18 
13-18 1. 5-14 
1-14 1. 1-20 
13-18 1. 7-20 


N8 

13-14 1. 11-16 
11-16 1. 5-18 
13-20 1. 1-18 

11-14 J, 11-18 
13-14 1. 3-20 


1-16 1. 1- 
5-18 1. 3- 
7-18 1. 


N24 
13-16 1. 5-18 
13-14 1. 13-20 
11-20 1. 5-18 


O01 
10-11 1. 11-15 
19-20 1. 1-5 
3-8 1. 1-15 
11-16 1. 7-18 
6-11 1. 5-14 
05 
14-15 1. 4-5 
11-16 1. 3-20 
10-11 1. 1-20 
4-9 1. 5-18 
3-4 1. 1-10 
os 
7-10 1. 11-16 
13-1€ 1. 2-5 
1-4 1. 3-16 
5-12 1. 1-18 
11-]21. 6-11 
013 
13-15 1. 1-3 
13-18 1. 1-12 
17-18 1. 7-9 
15-16 1. 1-14 
13-14 1. 7-20 


O17 
9-20 1. 2-11 
15-16 1. 17-20 
3-7 1. 2-15 
7-12 1. 7-15 
9-11 1. 2-9 
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TIONS. —(IV.) 


BY CHARLES IL. CLAY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harvard, Mass. 


N5 
11-20 1. 3-14 
18-14 1. 5-16 
13-18 1. 3-16 
11-14 1. 1-18 
13-18 1. 9-20 


N9 
13-18 1, 1-20 
9-20 1. 3-14 
3-14 1. 1-16 
11-18 1. 1-16 
9-20 1. 5-18 

N13 
7-18 1, 3-20 
5-18 1. 1-16 
5-16 1. 3-14 
5-18 1. 1-20 
7-181. 1-14 


‘N17 
17-20 1. 3-14 
9-14 1. 7-16 
17-20 1. 5-18 
11-18 1. 5-14 
5-16 1. 3-18 
N21 
19-20 1. 1-18 
11-14 1. 5-16 
13-14 1. 7-18 
13-16 1. 11-18 
9-14 1. 3-20 
N25 
9-14 1. 5-18 
13-16 1. 7-18 
13-14 1. 17-20 
11-20 1. 7-18 
11-141. 11-16 
N29 
13-16 1. 9-14 
17-18 1. 11-20 
13-20 1. 3-14 
18-16 1. 5-18 
17-18 1. 5-14 


N33 
17-18 1. 17-20 
13-14 1. 7-16 
7-201. 1-14 
15-16 1. 13-18 
1-141. 1-18 
02 
4-9 1. 5-18 
14-15 1. 7-9 
3-104. 1-11 
13-16 1. 3-5 
3-16 1. 1-6 
06 
11-12 1. 2-4 
5-6 1. 13-20 
1-2 1. 1-4 
17-18 1. 1-6 
7-10 1. 9-16 
010 
13-16 1. 1-8 
11-121. 3-4 
15-16 1. 4-5 
5-12 1. 3-20 


13-15 1. 4-11 
9-11 1. 3-7 


N6 
13-18 1. 11-20 
11-20 1. 5-14 
13-14 1. 7-16 
13-18 1. 11-16 
11-14 1. 5-18 
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13-18 1. 3-20 
11-18 1. 3-16 
5-18 1. 1-14 
5-16 1. 1-14 
11-14 1. 1-20 


N14 
5-18 1. 3-16 
11-14 1. 9-20 
5-18 1. 3-20 
9-14 1. 3-16 
7-18 1. 3-14 


N18 


11-14 1. 1-16 
17-20 1. 11-18 
11-14 1. 13-18 

17-20 1. 9-14 

5-16 1. 5-18 


N26 
9-14 1. 7-18 
13-16 1. 11-18 
9-14 1. 9-20 
7-20 1. 1-18 
13-16 1. 1-14 


N30 


17-18 1. 9-14 
15-16 1. 5-18 
13-14 1. 1-16 
13-20 1. 5-14 
11-18 1. 1-20 


10-111. 11-14 
13-15 1. 4-5 
7-10 1. 2-15 
7-11 1. 1-20 
9-16 1. 2-11 

O7 
9-10 1. 1-20 
9-11 1. 1-7 
11-16 1. 9-20 


17-18 1. 4-9 | 


5-7 1. 1-11 
O11 
1-16 1. 1-20 
15-16 1. 3-7 
17-18 1. 5-6 
13-20 1. 5-18 
9-11 1. 4-5 
015 
11-15 1. 3-5 
13-16 1. 7-15 


11-16 1. 11-18 
9-14 1. 1-18 
8-11 1. 7-20 

11-15 1. 3-14 
9-11 1, 4-7 


N17 
11-20 1. 1-18 
13-14 1. 9-16 
11-14 1. 7-18 
13-18 1. 9-16 
13-14 1. 1-20 


N11 
9-20 1. 1-18 
11-18 1. 5-16 
3-16 1. 1-18 
11-14 1, 3-20 
3-16 1. 1-14 

N15 
7-18 1, 5-14 
11-14 1. 11-20 
7-18 1. 1-16 
$-14 1. 5-16 
7-18 1. 1-20 


N19 
7-18 1. 5-16 
17-20 1. 13-18 
11-141. 3-16 
17-20 1. 11-14 
13-14 1. 1-18 


N23 


17-20 1. 5-14 
9-14 1. 9-16 
11-18 1. 3-14 
5-16 1. 1-18 
1. T-18 


N27 
9-141. 11-18 


13-16 1. 13-18. 


9-14 1. 11-20 
7-20 1. 5-18 
13-16 1. 3-14 


N31 
13-14 1. 3-16 
17-18 1. 11-14 
15-16 1. 7-18 
17-18 1. 13-20 
13-20 1. 9-14 


N35 
15-16 1. 3-14 
9-16 1. 7-18 
13-18 1. 9-14 
11-18 1. 7-20 
11-18 1. 9-16 
04 
17-181. 7-9 
9-1] 1. 7-9 
11-16 1. 7-20 
6-111. 5-18 
17-18 1. 5-6 
Os 
2-5 1. 4-15 
13-16 1. 4-5 
4-15 1. 1-9 
1-71. 1-16 
19-20 1. 1-5 
O12 
17-18 1. 4-9 
13-20 1. 7-18 
9-20 1. 2-5 
11-12 1. 7-11 
7-12 1. 1-20 
016 
1-12 1. 1-20 
17-20 1. 5-11 
15-16 1. 9-14 
8-9 1. 1-2 
7-11 1. 3-20 


021 
9-10 1. 5-8 
10-111. 9-20 
1-7 }. 1-18 
13-14 1. 11-20 
10-11 1. 1-5 


025 
4-11 1. 1-10 
13-14 1. 18-16 
1-9 1. 1-16 
9-111. 5-9 
9-20 1. 1-11 


029 
11-18 1. 11-20 


13-18 1. 3-8 
7-20 1. 1-12 
0387 
7-10 1. 6-11 
9-10 1. 1-15 
10-11 1. 17-20 
7-15 1. 7-16 
7-16 1. 3-16 


041 
13-16 J. 11-15 
9-20 1. 2-5 
8-11 1. 13-20 
19-20 1. 9-20 
11-15 1. 9-14 


049 
11-20 1. 2-11 
7-9 1. 7-18 
15-16 1. 2-15 
8-15 1. 4-11 
11-141. 1-15 

053 
11-20 1. 6-11 
15-16 1. 13-15 
11-12 1. 9-14 
19-20 1. 13-16 
13-18 1. 5-9 


057 
4-5 1. 4-15 
19-20 1. 13-18 


9-14 1. 2-15 
4-11 1. 1-20 
11-12 1. 5-16 


022 
7-111. 3-10 
8-15 1. 1-20 
8-20 1. 1-11 
6-11 1. 7-18 
13-16 1. 1-5 


026 
7-15 1. 4-9 
19-20 1. 13-20 
5-16 1. 2-15 
11-12 1. 5-14 
7-20 1. 3-14 


030 
19-20 1. 7-18 
13-18 1. 2-5 
5-16 1. 1-15 
5-11 1. 3-20 
11-141, 4-15 


034 
4-15 1. 3-16 
18-18 1. 3-10 
19-20 1, 6-11 
18-15 1. 1-12 
19-20 1. 11-16, 


038 
2-5 1. 4-15 
6-111. 4-15 
19-20 1. 17-20 
17-20 1. 4-11 
7-16 1. 1-15 


042 
8-9 1. 7-16 
8-11 1. 9-20 
13-15 1. 1-3 
13-16 1. 8-15 
19-20 1. 7-20 


046 
7-12 1. 5-16 
11-15 1. 7-16 
17-20 1. 6-11 
9-11 1. 13-18 
7-15 1. 5-14 
050 
15-16 1. 1-20 
19-20 1. 11-18 
6-7 1. 9-14 
19-20 1. 1-11 
15-16 1. 13-14 


O54 


13-15 1. 5-12 
17-20 1. 1-10 
11-16 1. 4-15 
13-18 1. 7-10 

8-15 1. 4-9 


O58 
19-20 1. 10-11 
1-8 1. 1-16 
4-5 1. 13-20 
7-15 1. 3-16 
11-16 1. 3-14 


023 
7-9 1. 11-20 
13-14 1. 18-18 
7-9 1, 7-16 
17-20 1. 1-11 
9-11 1. 2-7 


027 
7-16 1. 1-18 
14-15 1. 3-16 
5-11 1. 7-20 
15-16 1..11-14 
11-14 1. 8-15 


O31 
17-18 1. 1-20 
11-18 1. 7-16 

5-11 1. 1-20 
4-15 1. 1-16 
8-15 1. 5-11 

035 

19-20 1. 7-16 

2-15 1. 1-16 
8-15 1. 2-9 
19-20 1. 5-11 
3-20 1. 1-8 


039 


13-16 1. 1-11 
13-15 1. 1-14 
1-2 1. 1-4 
10-11 1. 11-20 
11-16 1. 1-14 


043 
8-11 1. 1-16 
5-9 1. 3-20 
8-11 1. 9-20 
13-18 1. 1-8 
11-15 1. 5-14 


047 
3-15 1. 1-11 
15-16 1. 4-7 
9-11 1. 7-16 
10-11 1. 13-20 
14-15 1. 3-5 


051 


15-16 1. 13-20 
11-201. 1-11 
2-15 1. 1-14 
14-15 1. 5-9 
11-15 1. 9-16 


055 
7-20 1. 1-15 
19-20 1. 9-11 
19-20 1. 3-4 
13-18 1. 5-8 
11-15 1. 1-9 


059 
3-7 1. 1-14 
13-16 1. 5-16 
19-20 1, 3-4 
5-16 1. 4-15 
19-20 1. 7-10 


024 
10-11 1; 18-15 
2-11 1. 1-20 
7-20 1. 2-9 
14-15 1. 2-9 
9-111. 1-8 

028 
7-16 1. 5-18 
11-18 1. 9-20 
14-15 1. 1-16 
4-11 1. 7-20 
11-14 1. 7-15 


032 


19-20 1. 17-18 
11-16 1. 1-15 
19-20 1. 3-11 
11-141. 2-15 

6-11 1. 7-20 


036 
3-16 1. 1-15 
8-15 1. 5-12 

19-20 1. 4-11 
8-15 1. 7-18 
11-12 1. 1-16 


040 
19-20 1. 11-20 
7-11 1. 9-20 
1-41. 3-16 
17-20 1. 3-11 
15-16 1. 1-7 


044 


10-11 1. 1-18 
7-18 1. 3-10 
17-20 1. 2-11 
8-9 1. 1-14 
11-161. 9-14 


048 
11-16 1. 5-14 
7-15 1. 4-9 

9-111. 7-15 - 

7-18 1. 1-10 
8-111. 5-8 

052 
7-8 1. 13-16 
19-20 1. 15-16 
7-15 1. 5-16 
11-15 1. 7-10 
11-15 1. 1-6 


056 
17-18 1. 1-9 
19-20 1. 8-11 
§-151. 3-20 
11-12 1. 3-16 
14-15 1. 3-4 


mum, $140. 


BUTTE SALARIES. 


High school principal, minimum, $210; maximum, $250. 
High school assistant principal, minimum, $115; maxi- 


High school librarian, minimum, $100, maximum, $110. 
High school reading, minimum, $100; maximum, $119. 
High school drawing, minimum, $100; maximum, $110. 
High school commercial principal, minimum, $125. 
Other teachers, minimum, $100; maximum, $120. 

Heads of departments to receive $50 a year, in addition 

to the regular salary, as under the present arrangement. 

Supervisor of drawing, minimum, $100; maximum, $120, 


All ward principals to receive $90 per month, 
and in addition thereto, $3 per month for each 
teacher under his supervision; this rule, however, 
not to reduce the present salary of any ward princi- 
pal, All this is a decided increase. 
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sOURNAL OF 
CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THB GRADES.—(IX.) 


BY REA MCCAIN, LEBANON, O. 


THREE AGES, THE PURITAN, YANKEE, AND 
MODERN. 


Any attempt to trace the history of the Puritanic 
movement must first discuss the early days in Eng- 
land. Then “Puritan” did not mean one who ab- 
sented himself from all joyous and holiday occa- 
sions. It stood simply as a title to distinguish those 
who desired to keep the pure and upright ever the 
standard of life. A knight, like Sir Philip Sidney, 
did not spurn the appellation, nor was he rejected 
by the righteous because of his gay apparel. The 
time was a licentious one, and efforts to ennoble the 
race were not looked upon with favor. Opposition 
naturally drove the smaller faction to extremes. 
The refining influence darkened to bigotry and we 
find the stern followers of a principle developing an 
almost cruel resolve to do only as conscience dic- 
tated. 

It is a picturesque scene, and one worthy of 
much admiration, as we see the few brave men 
gather together in barn or forest to devise some 
plan for liberty. If they cannot win this they are 
ready to leave country, home, and kindred for the 
right. Tolland seems the only refuge and there 
they go. This adds a new element to the study, for 
the abode in the Dutch land gives abundance of 
material for the correlation of history and geog- 
raphy. In fact, when taking up this age the 
teacher.will find it possible to abandon much of the 
outside work necessary in earlier grades. 

When independent work is possible, why not 
force the pupil to gather his own material? The 
history of the Pilgrims is the narrative of our coun- 
trv’s early davs, and their home is described in the 
geography of the New England states. This seems 
to be departing from the plan of the preceding 
series, where emphasis was laid on the literary sig- 
nificance of a_period, and not upon the text-book 
statements as to dates or deeds. Enough of the 
oral instruction must be kept up to prevent interest 
being lost in broader subjects than those required 
to pass €xaminations. 

All the toils and privations of pioneer life must 
be illustrated by anecdotes. Most of all must the 
thought of the age be kept uppermost. In this in- 
stance it is most certainly the grim consciousness 
of the doctrine of personal libertv and the deter- 
mination of each to do as he would in all matters, 
whether political or religious. It is a narrow free- 
dom, for as yet the idea has not become prevalent 
that those rights which one desires he must also 
give to others. It is, however, a stronger mani- 
festation of the right of the individual than has been 
given since the formation of a strong centralized 
power. 

To say when the Puritan age ends and the 
Yankee begins is a difficult task. Indeed, we may 
sav that there are still parts of the country which 
are as truly Puritan as was old Plymouth itself. 
Considered as an historical period it practically 
ended when the different communities felt the 
power of union drawing them together and they 
realized that the days of the colonies were over. 

The watchword of the new time is plainly 
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“Material progress.” Yankee thrift has become a 
by-word the world over. In industrial life it was 
an important era, for it ended individual effort and 
instituted systematic union in labor. The day when 
the spinning wheel and small loom could be found 
in every house is past. We see a change similar in 
nature to that of the Elizabethan. As then.the first 
sight of foreign lands and different customs aroused 
a broad sweep of emulation in sea-going, so now 
the freer exchange of commodities induced zealous 
efforts at improved manufacture. The beginning of 
the twentieth century is noticed for the prevalence 
of factories and large stores, but the real rise of all 
this is the energy of the Yankee. 

A stirring scene it is and one which makes the 
blood beat faster by its activity, but one thing: is 
lacking. The Puritan in his struggle with the ele- 
ments in a new country had but little time to spend 
in planning for beauty. Then, too, his stern code 
condemned as useless any thought expended upon 
adornment. His successors lost this narrowness, 
and with wider means came violent efforts at 
showy creations of all sorts. Just to produce the 
effect of wealth, that was for a time the only 
thought. 

Such emotions do not soon pass, and they in- 
variably leave behind them memorials. Many of . 
the cities in the United States are so badly planned 
and so carelessly laid out that anything like beauty 
can only be obtained by complete reconstruction, 
and many sections of the country were badly. 
crippled by the ignorance of the leading men. 

The Yankee period has passed, but who shall say 
when the Modern era began. Future days., will 
class them together under some comprehensive 
title, but to our short vision each looms large. Per- 
haps we had best consider that era modern which 
has been filled with the thoughts that at present 
agitate the world. But who can estimate the num- 
ber of problems which the last fifty years have 
brought? We are in the time and of it. We cannot 
stand aside and gaze dispassionately atthe many 
mad impulses carrying us forever “down the ring- 
ing grooves of change.” It is a period of industrial 
activity. The Yankee’s descendants pass to and fro 
with hurried feet. It is a time of wealth, for glori- 
ous homes and stately lawns attest what means it 
has. It is a time of educational strife, and schools 
and colleges crowd the land. Science and litera- 
ture, art and mechanics are the topics of the day. 

What part of all this can be presented to the 
school boy? All that time will permit. Well is it 
with him if he knows of the improvements made in 
our great cities and the struggle going on to gain 
here the same degree of beauty as the cities of the 
Old World possess. Of that greater struggle 
waged against crime there is much to learn. All 
the names of famous men and their deeds should be 
known. The influence of these men is potent, 
whether their exploits be recorded in history or 
magazine. 

The public institutions of education have felt the 
need of special training in this line. Arithmetics 
have been formed whose problems drill one in 
every operation of commercial life. Histories have 
appeared which trace with care every tendency of 
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the time. Geographies, carefully advocating nat- 
ural methods, give in full the relation of environ- 


“ment to industrial life. 


Tt seems there is but little left to be done by the 
teacher, and yet something there is. Of the art of 
the time and of the writers no mention is made in 
the text-books. This must be supplied by the re- 
search of the instructor. On all the great move- 
ments of the day there is abundance of material. 
Magazine and paper alike discuss the points of at- 
tention, but one thing is only discussed, never set- 
tled. It is, what is the central ambition? Is there 
behind all these varied aspirations some effort 
strong enough to be Heclared by posterity the guid- 
ing spirit of the age? We have defined the Greek 
ideal as “love of beauty”; who will be brave 
enough to give the modern? 

In a recent novel the author has a thoughtful 
man say he would fain hope that sincerity is the 
ambition of the youth of to-day. That the mettle 
of the race shows itself in unwillingness to take any- 
thing under pretence, but will suffer rather than 
deceive. That is the strong centre of a strong book. 
Almost he proves his view the right one. Whether 
posterity approve or condemn it, no nobler ideal 
could be found to use in inculcating ambitions for 
the future. 

PURITAN, YANKEE, AND MODERN STORIES. 

Evangeline. 

Miles Standish. 

- Elizabeth. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Wilhelm Tell. 

French Revolution. 

Marie Antoinette. 
. Prince and Peasant. 
Tale of Two Cities. 
Stories of authors, artists, and scientists. 
PICTURES. 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims, Weir. 
Landing of the Pilgrims, Rothermel. 


Departure of the Mayflower, Bayes. 
Pilgrim Exiles, 

John Alden and Priscilla, 
Pilgrims Going to Church, 
Priscilla Spinning, Barre. 
Marriage of Pocahontas, Henry Brueckner. 
Departure of Pilgrim Fathers from Delft Haven, Cope. 
Charter Oak. 
Concord Bridge and Minuteman. 
Battle of Bunker Hill, 


Boughton. 
Boughton. 
Boughton. 


Trumbull. 


Washington at Trenton, Faed. 

Napoleon at Waterloo, Steuben. 

Lincoln, : St. Gaudens. 
10+ © @ 


BOOK TABLE. 


THE ‘TREND IN HIGHER EDUCATION. By William 
Rainey Harper, president of the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 390 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The public interest in Dr. Harper just now makes the 
appearance of this book especially timely. The volume, 
though made up of various addresses and magazine ar- 
ticles, has a continuity of thought which gives them the 
vigor of a message. To him the university is the 
“prophet of democracy.” This book makes possible the 
formation of something like a general idea of what the 
newest and most elaborate and most expensive modern 
educational machinery means. It presents also some- 
thing like a complete official interpretation of the ideals 
and aims of the new thing. It is quite useless to deny 
that after all this new thing, as Dr. Harper conceives it, 
is simply the University of Chicago. This, notwithstand- 
ing his cleverness in making his statements general. 
Amone other things Dr. Harper says:— 

“The three marks of a university are self-governing, 
freedom from ecclesiastical control, and the right of free 
utterance.” 

Here is another significant passage: — 

“What is a university to-day? A self-governing asso- 
ciation of men for the purpose of study; an institution 
privileged by the state for guidance of the people; an 
agency re-organized by the people for resolving the prob- 
lems of civilization which present themselves in the de- 
velopment of civilization.” 

The university (the modern university be it under- 
stood) is the Messiah of democracy—its prophet, priest, 
sage, salvation. Tre notion is interesting, and will ex- 
cite in many vehement contradiction. On the other hand 
many will see in it a grain of truth, since, as Dr. Harper 


_ explains, everybody’s teacher or the teacher’s teacher 


or the teacher’s teacher’s teacher is or was a university 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 
WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 
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man. Dr. Harper remarks that “the state has no more 
right than the church to interfere with the search for 
truth, or with its promulgation when found.” 

The addresses as a whole make good reading as essays, 
and they also furnish much material for a study of popu- 
lar education, higher education, religious education, civic 
relations, business training, and the small colleges. 


ETHICAT, ADDRESSES AND ETHICAL RECORD. 
Edited by Percival Chubb. Published monthly by 
“Wthical Addresses,” 1415 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Price, 31.00 a year; 10 cents a number. 

Volume XII., beginning in September, 1904, is of sur-— 
passing interest, starting off with the famous address of 
William James “fs Life Worth Living?” and containing 
umong other addresses, “Shall Ostracism be Used by Re- 
ligious Societies in theStruggle Against Public Iniquity?”’ 
by Felix Adler; “A Modern Scientist’s Answer to the 
Questions: Whence? Whither?” py Felix Adler; “A 
New Statement of the Aim of the Ethical Culture So- 
cieties,” by Felix Adler; “Ethics in the Schools,” by Wil- 
liam L. Salter; “The Bible in the Schools,’’ by William 
L. Salter. Nowhere else is there to be found at such 
slight cost so carefully prepared a series of addresses on 
live topics of an ethical nature as in these monthly 
visitors. 


THE CLASSICS AND MODERN TRAINING. By Pro- 
fessor Sidney G. Ashmore, L. H. D., of Union Univer- 
sity. New York: G,. P. Putnam’s Sos. Cloth. 159 pp. 
A series of very able addresses in defence of the study 

of Greek and Latin as a most valuable contribution to 
education. The author is keenly aware of the prejudice 
existing in some quarters against the classics in the 
schools, and he meets this prejudice in a manly and 
capable way. He discusses ‘Our Classical Inheri- 
tance,” “The Tragedy and Comedy of the Greeks,” 
“Classical Archaeology,” “The Olympic Games at Athens 
in 1896," and to these themes adds a plea for c’assical 
studies that wiil be regarded as the work of a careful, 
thoughtful educator. Before his masterly argument it is 
not improbable that some prejudices will vanish, as ice- 
bergs before a southern sun. 


MANUAL GF MEDIAL WRITING. Designed to accom- 
pany the Medial Series of Writing Books. By Horace 
W. Shaylor and George H. Shattuck. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 10 cents. 

Ginn & Co. »velieve that they have a mission in the 
teaching of good writing. They repudiate the idea that 
the school or the teacher has taught penmanship when 
the pupils present good copy according to any specified 
test. Teaching children how to acquire a habit of writ- 
ing uniformly clear copy without fatigue and without 
physical harm is the ideal attainment. This dime mono- 
graph is issued as a message in their mission. 

The purpose is to place in the hands of the teacher 
some suggestions which will be found helpful in teaching 
writing. Penmanship is essentially an imitative art, and 
therefore good copies are one of the prime requisites in 
teaching it. Having a good copy, the next requirement is 
a niethod, or the best method, of using the copy, or of 
conducting a writing lesson to secure the desired results. 
The aim is to show some of the methods to attain this 
end. The best method must be that which will accom- 
plish the purpose most readily, with the least friction, 
and in a most enjoyable manner. Results are sometimes 
reached through means that leave an unpleasant mem- 
ory, or through efforts which amount to drudgery, and in 
the administration of an unwholesome discipline which 
makes the recurrence of the writing lesson irksome. 
They try to show a better way. In every respect the 
leadership is clear and earnest. 


JOHN BROWN, THE HERO. Personal Reminiscences. 
By J. W. Winkley, M..D.' With an introduction by 
Frank B. Sanborn. 220 Devonshire street, Boston: 
James H. West Company. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 
85 cents, net. Postage, 6 cents. 

Dr. Winkley is a good writer upon any theme, and any 
man who had been through what he went through with 
John Brown in Kansas in 1856 ought to be able to write a 
readable book. Despite the tragic conditions of his later 
days, 

“John Brown’s body goes marching on,” 

For he was a remarkable character in every way. Ralph 

Waldo Emerson pronounced his address to the court in 

Virzinia which sentenced him to death one of the three 

most remarkable addresses of the world. 

Frank B. Sanborn in his introduction says: — 

“Dr. J. W. Winkiey, long a citizen of Boston, was one of 
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those who, in 1856, became a Free State colonist of Kan- 
sas territory, then the skirmish ground of the long con- 
flict between free labor and Negro slavery. [Here Mr. 
Sanborn reviews, in outline, certain occurrences of the 
times reterred to, and then continues:] Immediately 
following the date of this letter of young John Brown 
came the adventures which Dr. Winkley so well de- 
scribes. They may have had no other chronicler; and it 
is well that the testimony of an eye-witness should at 
last be given, ending with the striking incident, just fol- 
lowing the Osawatomie fight of August 80, when young 
Winkley, in the log cabin of the missionary Adair, hus- 
band of Brown’s half-sister, saw John Brown sternly 
mourning over the body of his son Frederick, killed on 
the — of the fight, on the high prairie above Osa- 
watomie.” 


COLUMRUS AND MAGELLAN. By Thomas Bonayven- 
ture Lawler, author of the ‘‘Hssentials of American 
History.” Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 151 pp. Illus- 
trated. List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. 
History must mean life in the schools instead of dates 

and wars. Life must come in the schools without phil- 

osophy. Dates and battles are too much like merely 
fencing in the park, philosophy is too much like making 
one highway along the line of least resistance through 
ihe park. Neither is adequate for school use where the 
children should enjoy strolling, coming unexpectedly 
upon charming nooks and corners, rare trees and shrubs, 
and delicious brooks, and this can only come when he 
comrades in his wanderings with the men who have made 
history. This is precisely what Mr. Lawler provides for 
in his historical biographies, of which “Columbus and 

Magellan” are a sample. These are the world’s two 

greatest discoverers. 

In this history the author has brought together the 
story of the nnings of European civilization in the 
western hemisphere and in the islands of the Pacific. 
Separated by half the circumference of the globe and by 
nearly four centuries of differing national conditions, 
America and the Philippines are linked together by a 
common early experience. 

In a picturesque way the work presents a study of the 
founders of modern civilization in the Old World and in 
the New. The author’s acquaintance with the Philip- 
pines has added largely to the effectiveness of the picture 
he has drawn. The novel setting invests the story with 
fresh charm and interest. The book is adapted for use as 

a supplementary reader in the last three grades of the 
school. 


STORiFS OF LITTLE FISHES. By Lenore E. Mulets, 
autbor of ‘Phyllis’ Field Friends.” Boston: L. C, 
Page & Co. Cloth. 288 pp. Price, $1. 

A charming description in child language of some of 
the fish family—trout, salmon, minnows, perch, etc. 
Certain traditions about various fish, such as “How the 
First Trout Came,” are happily interspersed among the 
fishing stories, and will make their strong appeal to the 
children’s imagination. Some of the author’s statements, 
however, require revision. Is it correct that “salmon are 
found only in the western part of our country”? What 
about “Penobscot salmon” in the fishermen’s trays in the 
Boston market? Again: “Salt water lakes have no in- 
lets nor outlets.”” Does not the Jordan pour ali its waters 
into the Dead Sea? Bayt. apart from these lapses, Miss 
Mulets has given the children an entertaining volume. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Uniform International Dictionary — French-English, English- 
French.”’ New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“Selections from Standard French Authors. ” By O. G. Guerlac. 
Price, 50 cents. ——** Specimen Letters.”” Edited by A. S. Cook and 
A R. Benham. Price, 60 cents. —“ Student’s American History.” 
By D. H. Montgomery. Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Recording Angel.” By E. A. Brenholtz. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 

“Elementary Algebra.”’ By Arthur Schultze. Price, $1.10. New 
York: The Macmillan Company 

“Children of the Cliff.” By Belle Wiley and G. E. Edick. New 
York: D. Ap ypleton & Co. 

** Sealsfield’s Die Prairie aur Jacinto.” Edited by A. Nichols. 

—‘‘Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de Monsieur 


Edited by J. R. Effinger.—— “* You olks’ Cyclopaedia of Natural 
History.” By J. D. —— and F. A. Lueas. ice, $2.50. New 
York: Henry Holt & C 


“Studies in Conduct. ” By G. T. Smart. Boston: The Pilgrim 


Press. 
“*Hugo’s La Chute.” With Notes by W. E. Kapp. New York: 
American Book Company. 
: A Primer of Forestry.” By Gifford Pinchot. Washington: Goy- 
ernment Printing Office 
“ Anecdotes Faciles.” Selected by O. B. Super. Boston: D. C. 


Heath & Co. 
Purple Peaks Remote.” By J. M. Driver. 
Laird & Lee. 


Price, $1.50. Chicago: 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo} 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Cer: should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 9-10-11: Annual Convention 
County School Commissioners of 
Georgia, Mason. 

May 19: Connecticut Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Putnam. 


May 26: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Latin 
school, Boston. Secretary, A. C. 
Thompson, Wakefield. 


June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

suly 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 


July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


HANOVER. The annual com- 
mencement of the Thayer School of 
Civil Engineering took place on 
April 25 at the Thayer school build- 
ing. Following the reading of theses 
by the members of the graduating 
class, President Tucker conferred the 
degree of civil engineer on the fol- 
lowing men: Owen L. Burdett, 
Wakefield, Mass.: Harold N. Cross, 
Exeter; Franklin H. Stowell, Wor- 
cester, Mass.;: Crosby Tappan, 
Sharon, Mass.; Morton O. Withey, 
Meriden, Conn.; and Nelson F. Mc- 
Clary, Malone, N. Y. 

The annua! commencement exer- 
cises of the Tuck School of Adminis- 
tration and Finance took place this 
evening at the Tuck school building. 
The exercises were informal, Presi- 
dent Tucker conferring the degree of 
master of commercial science on the 
following men: Frank P: French, 
West Manchester; George H. Green- 
wood, Anaconda, Mont.; Donald B. 
Logan, Worcester, Mass.: Frederick 
J. Root, Chicago; Wilfred D. Whitte- 
more, Whitinsville, Mass. 

President Tucker gave an informal 
dinner in College hall to the board of 
overseers of the Thayer school, the 
faculties of the Thayer and of the 
Tuck schools, and the graduating 
classes of hoth institutions. Appro- 
priate remarks were made by repre- 
sentatives of the governing boards 
and of the faculties and of the 
classes. 

Among the guests from out of town 
were General John C. Palfrey of Eos- 
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ton, formerly of the United States 
Corps of Engineers, and General 
Henry L. Abbott of Cambridge, Mass., 
recently member of the international 
commission of the Fanama canal— 
French company, both men being 
members of the board of overseers of 
the Thayer school. 

EXETER. At a meeting of the 
trustees of the Robinson Female 
Seminary on May 1, Harlem Melville 
Bisbee was appointed principal of the 
school, to take charge at the begin- 
ning of the next term. He was born 
in West Sumner, Me., in 1875, and in 
1898 was graduated from Bowdoin. 
For the next five years he was prin- 
cipal of the Brewer, Me., high school. 
He is now taking the educational 
course in Harvard’s post-graduate 
school. Mr. Bisbee is married, but 
has no children. 

The retiring principal, Professor 
George N. Cross, has served in the 
position for twenty-two years. He is 
a public speaker of note, and will 
make that his regular vocation. He 
will make his home in Haverhill, 
Mass. 

MANCHESTER. On the evening 
of April 26 W. H. Huse gave a lecture 
before the geological section of the 
Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences on “The Influence of Physi- 
ographical Conditions on History.” 

EPPING. On May 5 a teachers’ in- 
stitute was held at Epping, under the 
direction of the state department of 
public instruction, with the following 
program: “Arithmetic,” Superin- 
tendent E. L. Silver, Portsmouth; 
“Nature Study,” Miss Idella R. Berry, 
Dover: “The Recitation,” State 
Superintendent H. C. Morrison; 
“Geography,” Principal William H. 
Huse, Manchester; ‘History,’ Miss 
Mabel Hill, State Normal school, 
Lowell, Mass.; “School Management,” 
Superintendent Charles W. Bickford, 
Manchester; “The Spirit of the 


Teacher,” Superintendent H. C. Mor- 
rison. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GEORGETOWN. At a_ recent 
meeting of the school committees of 
Georgetown, Groveland, and Rowley, 
held in this town, Orion A. Morton 
was for the third time unanimously 
elected superintendent of schools of 
the district, comprising the three 
towns. 


NEWTON. H. Chapin Sawin, for 
many years principal of the Bigelow 
grammar school of Newton, died re- 
cently as the result of a bicycle acci- 
dent. Mr. Sawin was one of the 
most successful and accomplished of 
the suburban grammar principals. 
He was a graduate of the Bridge- 
water Normal school, in the class 
with Dr. J. T. Prince of the state 
board of education, A. E. Winship of 
the Journal of Education, F. W. 
Sampson of the Newton high school, 
and other leading educators. He was. 
always professional and eminently 
successful. 


AMHERST. President Henry H. 
Gocdell of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst died suddenly from 
natural causes April 23, while a pas- 
senger on a steamer from Savannah 
to Boston. 

President Goodell was a son of the 
Rev. William G. and Abigail (Per- 
kins) Goodell, and was born in Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, May 20, 1839. 
He came to this country at an early 
age, and fitted for college at Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton. Entering 
Amherst College he graduated in the 
elass of 1862. After his graduation 
he served in the Civil war during 
1862-63, first as a second lieutenant 
and later as first lieutenant in the 
Twenty-fifth Connecticut volunteers. 

He was afterward a teacher in the 
department of modern languages and 
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gymnastics in Williston Seminary 
from 184-1867, since which time he 
has been connected with the state 
college. 

He was a member of the lower 
branch of the legislature from his 
district in 1885, and served on the 
committee on education and public 
service. He was the author of the 
biographical records of the class of 
1862 of Amherst College, and a com- 
pilation of historical fiction. 

He married December 10, 1873, Miss 
Helen Eloise, daughter of John 
Stanton of New Crleans, La., who, 
with two children, survives him. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Miss Mary A. 
Remington, one of the best-known 
public school teachers in this city, 
died April 21. She had been the 
critic teacher of the Plain-street 
school for eleven years. She was a 
state normal school graduate of 1888. 


CONNECTICUT. 

PUTNAM. The regular annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association will be held this year at 
Putnam, May 419. Professor ¥F. 
Hershey Sneath will speak on “The 
Educational Ideal,” Fred Gowing on 
“Language in the Upper Grammar 
Grades,” and Superintendent William 
H. Holmes of Westerly, R. IL.. on “The 
Batavia System.” The full program 
will be announced later. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, H. D. Fay, Putnam; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. R. Fausey, 
Norwich. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


STEUBENVILLE. It is a noble 
tribute to the educational spirit of 
this city that $80,000 has been appro- 
priated for a new high school build- 
ing. ‘They have one of the best sites 
in the city, and will have an up-to- 
date building to accommodate 500 
students. Edward M. Van Cleve is 
making a record as superintendent 
here, as, indeed, he does everywhere. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Blodgett and some one hundred of 
the teachers are spending their vaca- 
tion week in Boston, making a care- 
ful study of the scenic, literary, and 
bistoric interests of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BERGEN COUNTY. The saddest 
experience in the school history of 
the state was the suicide of John Ter- 
hune, county superintendent, and the 
killing of his wife just prior to the 
suicide. Mr. Terhune was one of the 
best and most progressive superin- 
tendents in the state. His whole soul 
was wrapped up in his schools, and 
he had been launching admirable new 
schemes for years, and carrying each 
through to a notable success. He 
has been quite deaf for many years, 
which affliction was a great grief to 
him. Both Mr. and Mrs. Terhune 
had been seriously iJ] in bed for many 
weeks. On May 3, for the first time, 
both were able to rise and eat break- 
fast together, and it was following 
this that the dual tragedy was en- 


acted. His illness had been largely 
mental. A great sadness has come 
upon his wide circle of friends. 


a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 521.} 


The month of April closed with a 
thumping deficit of nine million dol- 
lars in the treasury accounts, mak- 
ing the total deficit for the first ten 
months of the fiscal year about $54,- 
000,000. This is a large margin on 
the wrong side of the ledger, and it 
is occasioned not by diminished re- 
ceipts, but by increased expenditures. 
The remaining two months of the 
year, however, are likely to make a 
better showing and to considerably 
reduce the gap between receipts and 
expenditures for the complete fiscal 
year. Last year, the excess of 
receipts over expenditures in those 
two months was $11,000,000, two 
years ago it was $17,000,000, three 
years ago it was $26,000,000, four 
years ago it was $27,000,000, and so 
on without exception, as far back as 
the beginning of the war with Spain. 
The situation, therefore, while it 
may well put the new Congress, 
when it assembles, in an economical 
frame of mind, is not one to justify 
uneasiness. Talk of additional 
taxation is premature. 


Low Round Trip Rates to Portland, 
Oregon, and Return via the 
Nickel Plate Road. 


Account the Lewis & Clark exposi- 
tion. Also very low round trip rates 
to Pacific coast points in California 
and Washington. Stop-overs and 
good return limit given. Tickets on 
sale certain days of each week, begin- 
ning May 23. For furthur particulars 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South building, Boston, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years 
course, consisting of one year of thorough 
preparatory instruction, and three years 
training in the practice of nursing. 

Information in regard to the school may 
be obtained from the principal, 


‘MISS BRIGGS 


The Cambridge Hospital 
i Cambridge, Mass. 
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NOW READY! 
THE THEORY OF TEACHING 


AND 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 
ALBERT SALISBURY, Ph.D., President 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
This new work is just the book for 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES in HIGH 
SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
AND READING CIRCLES. 
Parti. Introductory. 
Part 2. Elementary 
Part 3. The Principles of Teaching. 
An elementary text-book, clear in state- 
iment, abundant in concrete illustration, 
adapted to the needs of minds untrained as 
in introspection and abstract thinking, 
the outcome of twenty years of teach- 
ing by the author. 
Corr ndence Invited. 
THE CENTURY BOOK CO,, Whitewater, Wis, 


Manual Training 


FREE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
fitting for both Grammar and High 
School work; High School Course 
will include Turning, Carving and 
Metal work. 


SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
in Boston, Time for each course Sep- 
tember 15 to June 15, 

Number of students limited to 28. 


ADDRESS 
GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal 
39 North Bennet St. BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 


Tor Stock “an. 
ar “cam des 
fessonabie in 
FREE 
THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 ATP TORE 


Designers. Engravers. Lithographers. Printers 


_ané CERTIFICATES for SCHOOLS 
and private) Cotleges. Socienhes. 
ac 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.. N.Y. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. I 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to orenenl ascheme of work based on children's 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


$1.00 a year. 


We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. 
Send for cireulars giving premium and club rates. 


Price 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
tlanta San Francisco 
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Holden Book Covers, 


The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 

The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Samples on request. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


3 Pennsylvania Superintendents Elected May 2, 1905 


Allegheny ccounty—Samuel Hamil- 
ton, Braddock; salary, $5,000. 

Pittsburg—Samuel Andrews, $6,000: 
increase, $1,000. 

Clearfield county—W. E. Tobias of 
Ferguson, displacing E. C. Shields. 
Vote 144 to Shields’ 81; salary, $2,000. 

Warren county—O. J. Gunning, re- 
elected by a vote of 80 to 79. 

Allegheny county—C. E. Dickey cof 
Avalon, assistant to Superintendent 
Samuel Hamilton; salary, $3,500. 

McKeesport—J. B. Richey,  re- 
elected; salary, $2,700; increase, $400. 

Allegheny City—John Morrow, re- 
elected; salary, $4,000; increase, 
$1,000. 

Homestead—J. M. North, re- 
elected, $2,400; increase, $400. 

Braddock—Grant M. Norris, re- 
elected; salary, $2,200; increase, $10). 

Greene county—John C.Stewart, re- 
elected. First case of a re-election in 
twenty-five years. Five candidates. 

Blair county—T. S. Davis of Al- 
toona, re-elected; salary, $1,800. 

Armstrong county--M. A. Milliron of 
Parker elected, 149; next highest 64. 

Newcastle—Robert G. Allen, re- 
elected, 108 to 22. 

McKean county—Burdette Bayle 
of Mt. Jewett elected. Six ballots re- 
quired. 

Somerset county—D. W. Seibert, re- 
elected; salary, $2,000; increase, $200. 

Beaver county—Andrew Lester, 
salary, $1,800; defeating D. C. Loche 
121 to 82. 

Mercer county--F. F. Foltz of 
Wheatland; nine ballots required, six 
candidates: salary, $1,806; increase, 
$209. 

Fayette county—Clement Gregg 
Lewellyn of Brownsville, 157 votes, 
next highest, 72. 

Jefferson county—R. B. Teitrich, re- 
elected for fourth term, 111 to 67; 
salary, $2,100. 

Washington county—Frank  R. 
Hall, re-elected, 179 to 89; salary, 
$2,000. 

Westmoreland county—Robert H. 
Shaw of Irwin defeated W. W. Ule- 
rich, 178 to 118; salary, $3,500. 

Greensburg, city—Thomas March, 
re-elected. 

Franklin, city—C. E. Lord defeated 
N. P. Kinsley, who has been super- 
intendent twenty-five vears. - 

Crawford county—John D. Good- 


win, re-elected without opposition; 
salary, $1,912. 

Cambria county—Herman T. Jones, 
unanimously re-elected; salary, $2,- 
000. 

Erie county—Samuel B. Boyle, 
unanimously re-elected; salary, $2,- 
009: increase, $390. 

Erie, city—Henry- C. Missimer, 
unanimously re-elected for nine- 
teenth time. 

Lycoming county—G. B. Milnor. 

Bedford county—J. Anson Wright, 
re-elected by acclamation. 

Indiana county--J. T. Stewart was 
re-elected, 108 to 62; salary raised to 
$2,000. 

Lancaster county-—-M. J. Brecht 
unanimously re-elected. He has al- 
ready held the office twenty-three years. 

Lancaster, city—R. K. Buehrle, re- 
elected. 

Bradford county—H. S. Putnam, re- 
elected for fourth term. 

Wyoming county—Frank H. Jarvis 
re-elected county superintendent for 
fourth term, 114 to 59; salary in- 
creased. 

Clarion county—-L. T. Himes, re- 
elected by a majority of 21. 

Butler county—R. S. Penfield, Chi- 
ecora, elected over present Superin- 
tendent Howard I. Painter and four 
other candidates; salary, $1,700. 

Butler city—John A. Gibson, re- 
elected; salary, $2,500; increase, $500. 

Johnstown, city—James N. Muir, 
elected over James M. Berkey after 
the most exciting campaign on record. 

Newcastle, city—Thomas C. Kimer, 
elected in place of J. W. Canon, who, 
after nine years’ service, declined to 
be a candidate. Vote 10 to 3 for all 
others. 

Oil City—Dr. C. A. Babcock, re- 
elected. 

New Brighton, city—William D. 
Brightwell, re-elected; salary, $1,650. 

Norristown, city—Joseph K. Got- 
wals, re-elected. 

Sharon, city—S. H. Hadley, re- 
elected; salary, $1,890; increase, $200. 

Altoona—Homer J. Wightman, 
North Plainfield, N. Y., elected to suc- 
eeed D. S. Keith, who has served 
thirty years; salary, $2,400. 

Meadville, city—U. G. Smith, re- 
elected. 

Mifflin county—James. F. Nills 
of Belleville, elected on tenth 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
RE sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’l Passenger Agt., 


_ New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 
erty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


ENEELY & CO. 
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ballot over ten other candidates. 
Centre county-—D. O. Etters, Belle- 
fonte, succeeds C. LL. Granby. 

Chester county—G. W. Moore, re- 
elected. 

Delaware county—A. G. C. Smith, 
re-elected. 

Chester, city—H. D. Yocum, re- 
elected. 

Montgomery county—J. 
Landis, re-elected. 

Bucks county—Allen L. Martin, re- 
elected. 

Schuylkill county—L. Seltzer. 

Reading, city—Charles G. Foos, re- 
elected. 

Lebanon county—John W. Snoke, 
re-elected. 

Northampton county—G. A. Ginn 
of Nazareth. 

York county—Charles H. Stine, 
Dallastown. 

Dauphin county—H. V. B. Graves 
of Derry. 

Luzerne county—Frank P. Hopper. 

Franklin county—D. W. Arm- 
strong, Snively. 

Snyder county—G. W. Waldron, 
Freeburg. 

Union county—D. P. Stapleton, 
Lewisburg. 

Adams county—-H. Milton Roth, re- 
elected. 


Horace 


Lackawanna county—Jasper C. 
Taylor. 
Cumberland county—J. Kelso 


Green of Carlisle. 

Monroe county—-Frank Kochler of 
Gilberts. 

Northumberland county—Wallace 
Fratzer of Milton. 

Elk county—J. W. Sweeney, re- 
elected. 

Berks county—Eli M. Rapp, re- 
elected: 

Easton, city—William W. Cunning- 
ham, re-elected. 

Bethlehem, city—F. W. Robbins. 

South Bethlehem, city—Owen R. 
Wilt. 

Pottstown—W. W. Rupert, re-elected. 


- 


Palaces on Wheels. 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY SOON TO 
PLACE IN SERVICE TWO PALATIAL 
TRAINS. 


To have the pleasure of traveling 
through the beautiful Green Moun- 
tains region of Vermont on trains un- 
excelled for equipment and appoint- 
ments, surrounded with every com- 


fort and iuxury that money and 
brains can furnish, will be the good 
fortune of those who may travel over 
the Central Vermont railway this 
summer. With the beginning of the 
summer season two new trains, now 
being built to order, will be placed 
in commission for the Boston and 
Montreal service. equipment or- 
dered includes two baggage and ex- 
press cars, two smoking cars, four 
first-class day coaches, which will be 
a pleasing novelty in this part of the 
country, and two parlor-cafe observa- 
tion cars, which, besides the large cb- 
servation room at one end of the car, 
entirely enclosed in plate glass, will 
have a parlor, smoking room, ladies’ 
toilet room, men’s saloon, and a com- 
plete pantry outfit. These cars, 
which will be of the latest and high- 
est type of design and architecture, 
will be literally palaces on wheels. 
The day coaches will have an in- 
terior finish of mahogany and will be 
as luxurious and comfortable as or- 
dinary parlor cars. They will have a 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY - 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Session, Ju'y 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 


Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literatureand Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue hye 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 


. pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 


ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 
Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be Wier in Arehitecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English a 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychol 4 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, Collings Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dartmouth Summer School 


JULY 10 to AUGUST 12, 1905- 
Corps of instruction from the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College with use of the College Libraries 
and Laboratories, Courses in Education, His- 
tory, Languages, and Sciences. Single tuition 
fee of 320. Climate and location unsurpassed 
for work or recreation. For circular, address, 

PRoF. T. W. D. WoRTHEN, Director, 

Hanover, N. H. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
BEGINS JULY 11, 1905. 
Academics, Methods, and Manual Training 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Summer QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


Firs Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Edv\cation. 
‘| Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, IMinois 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 


July 5— August 16, 1905 
60 Instructors — 23 Departments. 

For College, High School and Grade Teachers 
Knowledge — Health — Pleasure. 

Special Mention :— Fine Courses in English, 
Languages, Sciences, History, Art, Mathe- 
matics, Shops. Full program of Nature 
Work. 

Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 


Send for Circular and Book of Views. 
Address THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of gy de. Lecturers of national 

rominence. tion for the session only $12. 

‘orrespondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 


A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D. 34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Circular. 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the stude 


nt a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory 


ormation 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 


smoking room and men’s saloon, and 
a ladies’ toilet room, furnished with 
sofas and chairs in addition to the 
most modern toilet arrangements. 
The smoking cars are of the same 
general design as the coaches, except 
that there will be only a men’s 
saloon, and the seats will be uphol- 
stered in leather. Without question 
the two new trains will be the finest 
running out of Boston over any line. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAYMARKET THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO 
Instructions preparatory for Ch exam- 

inations a specialty; more than 1, 

pupils received teachers’ certificates. 


former 


14 Tours — Small Parties 
BEST STEAMERS MANY COUNTRIES 
Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ ECONOMY CLUB 
No More Registration Fee. No More 
ission. No Useless Questions. ° 
No Service No pay. 

NE LAN, destined to revolutionize 
teachers’ agency business. ual chance for 
all members to secure g positions, at 
small ex Experienced management. 
Membership certificate, with full particul 
ten cents for the present. TEACHERS’ 
ECONOMY CLUB, Castleton,N. Y. (On-the- 
Hudson.) 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ [EXCHANGE 
Y. M,C, A, Bid 


HONEST EFFECTIVE 


Portiand, Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 soyiston St 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS WANTED st. 
EASTERN 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


iso Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with gcod records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


Winship 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


> 
> 
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Universities, Colleges, and Schools 


THE Ss C | E N Cc E DURGKINC KH H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Elementary Algebra......--0++sseeceeeeeereeees Schultze The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.10 
Hugo’s La Chute............-.... Kapp [Ed. jAmerican Book Company, 
as Austin oughton, Mifflin & oaton. 1.50 
The Shoes That Dance, and Other Poems..... Branch 1.10 
Uniform International Dictionary, French- 
English, English-French...... Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N. Y. — 
Anecdotes Super D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Selections from Standard Guerlac Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Specimen Letters. . es ..Cook & Benham [{Ed.] 60 
Student’s American History. sence Montgomery “ 1.40 
The Enchanted Woods.. Joun Lane, N. Y. 1.25 
Children of the Cliff ............ ee Wiley & Edick APP pleton & Co, isan 
cose Kropotkin McC ure, Phillips @ XN. y. 2.00 
Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Natural His- i 
Sealstield’s Die Prairie aur Jacinto.. Nichols [Ed.} ee 
The Golden Flood.......... Lefevre McClure, ‘Phillips & Co. — 
Cambridge Sketches........... .--cesececceees Stearns J.B. Lippi incott Co., Phils 1.50 
Purple Peaks Remote......... eWededebarcl cised Driver Laird & Lee, Chicago. 1.50 
Primer Of Pinchot Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Studies in Conduct..... Smar The Pilgrim Press, Boston. —— 
The Recording Angel........ one Brenbolt Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for May are a group of articles 
on American municipal problems and 
progress,—“‘Chicago’s Vote for Muni- 
cipal Ownership” (by an. Impartial 
Observer), “The Grouping of Public 
Buildings in Cleveland,” by Edwin 
Childs Baxter, and “Farming Vacant 
City Lots,” by Allan Sutherland; 
“The Laber Question’s Newer As- 
pects,” by Victor S. Yarros; “The 
New Executive of the Panama 
Canal,”’ by Walter Wellman; sketches 
of probable leaders in the next Brit- 
ish Parliament; a character sketch 
of the late John H. Reagan of Texas, 
the last surviving member of the 
Confederate Cahinet, by Walter F. 
McCaleb; and “The Progress China 
Is Making,” by Professor J. W. Jenks, 
There are also brief illustrated ar- 
ticles on the Simplon tunnel, the tur- 
bine liner Victorian, the Hon. A. D. 
White’s autobiography, and “What 
the Pecple Read in Spain and Por- 
tugal.” “The Progress of the 
World” contains a full treatment of 
the naval campaign in the far East, 
with maps and other illustrations. 


--Jn the May Atlantic begins a 
series of papers by William Garrott 
Brown, upon “The Tenth Decade of 
the United States,” in which the mo- 
meitous happenings of the years be- 
tween the close of the Civil war and 
the centennial anniversary of the Re- 
public are presented in a new 
light. Serial features are the second 
of Andrew D. White’s papers upon 
“Thomasius” in his series dealing 
with “The Warfare of Humanity 
Against Unreason”’; the fifth instal- 
ment of Thoreau’s Journal, and the 
third of Margaret Sherwood’s success- 


| ful serial novel, “The Coming of the 
|'Tide.’”” Other important features are 
|\“New Varieties of Sin,” by E. A. 
| Ross; “What Should College Profes- 
|sors be Paid?” by “G. H. M.,” and two 
| papers dealing with the German poet, 


Schiller, “Schiller’s Ideal of Liberty,” 
by W. R. Thayer, and “Schiller’s Mes- 
sage to Modern Life,” by Kuno 
Francke. There are capital stories 
and good verse. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING? A2y_information 
27-29 West 234 St. 


qOMPANY@3 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Boylston St.. Room 411, 
STON, MASS.’ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
“Jou G. THomPsoN, Principal. 


SALEM, MASS. 
SVG catalogues address 
the Principal, 


W. P. BECKWITH. 
or both sexes. For catalogues 
the Principal, A. G. BoYpDEN, A. M. 
‘NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
STATE NORMAL only "Especial attention is 
called to the new ovaree of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Playgoers in Greater Boston will be grati- 
tied by the announcement that Raymond 
Hitchcock is to return to the Tremont Theatre 
next Monday for a limited engagement, dur- 
ing which he will again be seen in the title 
part in ‘* The Yankee Consul.”’ Blossom and 
Robyn's comic opera had its original produc- 
tion at the Tremont, and the opinion was uni- 
versal that Mr. Hitchcock had done nothing 
so clever, 80 artistic, and so genuinely humor- 
ous as his creation of the character of Abijah 
Booze. Boston was not alone in recognizing 
the merits of star and opera, for long runs in 
New York (19 weeks), Chicago, and other 
cities have proved that the success was not 
merely local. Mr. Henry W. Savage has given 
the piece the most elaborate dressing of any 
of his musical offerings, and has surrounded 
Mr. Hitchcock with a brilliant company. 

KEITH’S. 

One of the strongest and best balanced 
shows of the entire season is to be given at 
Keith’s Boston theatre the week of May 15. 
The principal entertainer will be Camille 
D’Arville, the noted light opera prima donna. 
The surrounding show includes a series of 
beautiful Japanese living art studies pre- 
sented by O Hana San; the Obersteirer troupe 
of Tyroleans; Howard and North, two of the 
cleverest conversational comedians in the 
varieties; the Majestic trio, Arthur White- 
law, an Irish-American humorist; and George 
Austin, a clever comedy wire performer 
The biograph, as usual, will show a complete 
new list of motion pictures. Edwin Stevens, 
formerly leading man with Henrietta Cross- 
man, is underlined for the week of May 22. 


Towne—“I thought your pastor was 
opposed to lotteries in the church.” 

Browne—‘So he is.” 

Towne—‘But I understand your 
church gave an oyster supper and 
that the one who got the oyster re- 
ceived a prize.” 

Browne—‘Of course. The oyster 
was the Press. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
pait of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Layman—‘T suppose you doctors 
who discover some new remedy make 
a good deal of money out of it?” 

Physician—“Oh, no; it is the doc- 
tor who discovers a new disease who 
is in luck. About everybody wants 
to have it, vou know.” 


Very Low Colonist Rates tothe 
Pacific Coast via the Nickel 
Plate Road. 


Tickets on sale daily until May 15, 
to points in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
etc. These tickets are good in our 
trans-continental tourist sleepers, 
and full particulars will be furnished 
by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South building, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


VA NCIES in normal schools are frequent and sometimes peremptory. Here are two 
CA telegrams of to-day (May 5): ‘‘ Edmund D. Murdugh, Principal State Normal 
School, Frostburg, Md., Miss Smith has had Latin through classical course but prefers not to 
teach it. Can take other subjects named.” ‘ Tell Miss Smith only first year needed and to 
come on... Telegraph when to expect her.’’ We senta teacher this way some years ago to the 
Oshkosh normal, and she is still there. We | mal this year at $1000, and she stays next 
sent a lady that way to the Ypsilanti nor- year at $1200. Our list of normal places 
filled isa long one. At the opening of the Oneonta school the principal announced openly 
that he had made up his entire list through this agency. Most of them are still there or have 


better places; one of them is the present principal. Our NORMAL SCHOOLS 
minute and accurate knowledge of teachers is especially needed in : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term bese September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG, 
CHICAGO 


THE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° venue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
360 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOUTH AND WEST piste 
teachers than any 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +=": 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Kookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8S. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Mornss, lowa. 


MANHATTAN 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


- _ (THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK: 
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FOR TEACHERS :: FOR COMMITTEES :: FOR PARENTS 


THE HYGIENE 
OF THE SCHOOLROOM 


By WILLIAM F. BARRY, M. D. 


** This is indeed *a practical treatise on all 
that pertains to the health of the pupil.’ 
We cordially commend it to all physicians, 
educators, teachers, who are really anx- 
ious to maintain the health of the child 
during the period when he is gaining his 
education. That Dr. Barry has studied 
the problems practically is evinced by 
nearly every page of the text, while his 
careful study of the best authorities in 
this country and abroad is shown by 
frequent pertinent quotations.” 
—ANNALS OF GYNECOLOGY, Boston. 


Cloth $1.50 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


JUKES—-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents-- Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’-— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 

‘| sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

*‘T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 


tion.”’— U. S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 

“I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
»opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
Sr. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to finis.”"— SuUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 

**I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 

book is evidently one of unusual interest.”’— CHANCELOR 
Futon, U. or Miss. 

‘* You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘*T most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.’’-— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


EXERCISES 


FOR 


MEMORIAL DAY 


By ELLA M. POWERS 


Valuable material for the celebration of Memo- 
rial Day, consisting in part of exercises, anecdotes 
of General Grant, recitations on Union and Lib- 
erty; Memorial Day; Crown our Hero, Grant ; 
Our Heroes; Wreaths and Flowers. 


Paper; price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 
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